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LLOYD’S. 


Tae greater number of persons must have heard of 
‘ Lloyd’s,’ but comparatively few, we believe, are aware 
of the precise meaning of fhe term. ‘ ‘ Lloyd’s’ is an in- 
stitution nestling in the heart of London, and finding 
accommodation in certain apartments in the north and 
east sides of the Royal Exchange. In these apart- 
ments the greater part of the business of the entire 
mercantile navy of Great Britain is transacted. Lloyd's 
is known everywhere; for there is not a newspaper 
published in any part of the globe but has some allu- 
sion to it. It is a focus in which is collected every 
noticeable event concerning every ship that sails from 
British, and occasionally from continental ports. The 
establishment consists of a fraternity of ship-assurers, 
technically, ‘ underwriters ;’ in other words, subscribers 
to bonds which they enter into, to insure the proprietors 
of ships and freights from losses at sea. 

A visit to this nucleus of shipping business and ship- 
ping news is full of interest. It is a spot whence branch 
out chains of communication to the ‘ uttermost ends of 
the earth.’ 
foot, there some direct or indirect agent is ready to 
take note of any ship that may appear in sight, and 
to give help to any which may need it; and by his re- 
ports such circumstances, be they ever so trifling, find 
their way in due time to Lloyd’s. But besides the 
abstract interest the place excites, the eye is filled with 
the grandeur and architectural beauty of the apart- 
ments; and nowhere are the sweeping changes to which 
the city of London is subject—now more perhaps than at 
any former period—so apparent as at Lloyd’s. Formerly, 
one of the wonderments created in the eyes of visiting 
provincials, was the disproportion existing between 
the vastness of the operations of the mercantile world, 
and the mean, petty, and inconvenient places in which 
these were carried on. In dark, dingy, and scarcely 


wholesome chambers, millions of money changed hands, | step 


and transactions were completed the effects of which 
were sometimes felt by whole nations. Now, however, 
metropolitan improvement has changed those confined 
offices for others more worthy of the importance of the 
business transacted in them. The history of Lloyd's 
exemplifies the progress of this kind of change very 
aptly. 

The man who gave,his name to this great system of 
sea-insurance and maritime intelligence was a humble 
individual, the keeper of a coffee-house in Lombard 
Street; and here the underwriters used to assemble, 
as a convenient spot near the Royal Exchange, the 
centre of British commerce. At what period Lloyd 
died is unknown, and little can be told regarding him. 
Allusion is made to his coffee-house as a place for 


Wherever civilisation has once set her. 


auctions, in a poem entitled The Wealthy Shopkeeper, 
published in 1700— 
* Then to Lloyd’s coffee-house he never fails, 
To read the letters, and attend the sales.’ 

In 1710, Sir Richard Steele dates from it (Tatler, No. 
246) his Petition on Coffee-house Orators and News- 
venders: Addison also, in the Spectator for 23d April 
1711, makes Lloyd’s Coffee-house the scene where one 
of his papers of minutes was dropped, and the boy was 
ordered by the merry gentleman there to get up into 
the auction pulpit and read it to the whole room. The 
auction business then transacted at Lloyd’s is now trans- 
ferred to Garraway’s Coffee-house. We know little more 
of the early history of the former, besides the fact, that 
the underwriters seem fo have frequented it from a still 
earlier period. Their ‘list’ for June 7, 1745, a copy of 
which is still extant, is No. 996, and as it had hitherto 
been published once a-week, we may suppose the pub- 
lication to have then been about eighteen years estab- 
lished. It would seem that the merchants meeting at 
Lloyd’s had in time found their accommodation there 
inadequate, for on the 13th December 1771, there is an 
agreement, signed by seventy-nine underwriters, to pay 
1.100 each, in order to obtain a lease of two houses in 
Freeman’s Court, Cornhill; and this arrangement not 


Herring Company’s offices in the Royal Exchange, 
where, with subsequent additions, they remained till the 
whole building was destroyed by fire a few years ago. 
It was only for a time that the members of Lloyd’s 
were driven from this well-known resort. On the reno- 
vation of the Exchange buildings, they took possession 
of handsome and commodious new premises; and it 
is these. which, with this scanty historical 
enter. 


At the top of this noble staircase you enter a spacious 
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Proceeding to the north end of the eastern outer por- ; | 
tico of the Royal Exchange, progress is stayed by two , 

a large glazed doors, which, yielding to a slight pressure, i 
open at the foot of a handsome flight of stairs. Each \ : 

is formed of a single stone, fourteen fegt long, 

brought from the Craigleith quarries near Edinburgh. ‘ 
|| | 

‘ hall, whence ingress to the different departments is y 

obtained. 

The first room into which we were shown is a com- sH - 
paratively small one.‘ Around the walls are reading 
desks, breast high, one of which occupies the middle of ; 
the room. Half way between the ceiling and the floor os i 
is a gallery, like that of a library, used for consulting i 
the rollers of maps with which the walls are lined. i 
This may perhaps be regarded as the most important W 
room in the house, and is certainly the most exciting \ 
one to the piitties concerned. It contains a number i 
of indices, by means of which the registers of haps i 
and mishaps, as they are daily reported, may be readily | 
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two enormous 


the name of the ship in ordinary characters; but if 
any accident a fire, a severe 
collision—it is in characters, occupying 


which is beautifully ornamented, is supported by two 
scagliola columns. It is fitted up with maho- 
gany tables and seats for the accommodation of the sub- 
ecribers. These are of two classes : first, ‘ i 4 


In transactions 
large and complicated kind, the broker, or middle-man, 
is in sal A merchant who wishes to insure a 
parti sort of goods going by sea, could not effect 

saction at once with an underwriter, from his 

not knowing the exact man whose connexions lie in 
his particular branch of commerce, or who is willing to 
a 


the non-arrival of a ship at the time she is expected or 
is i i i fit down 
to the déepest dread of loss, Some bran of the 


world to which she is going, the time of year, and even 
the skill and character of the captain who commands 
her, are elements in the calculation. Sometimes insur- 


ances are increased, or new ones effected, while the 
ship is at sea: when she has not been met with by 
other vessels reported to have crossed her track, or 
when she has delayed her arrival into home-port, the 
rate is augmented, according as the charice of some 
accident is great. The steam-ship ‘ President,’ which 
went down a few years ago, and never since been 
heard of, was ‘ done,’ or, in other words, risks were taken 
on her in the Underwriters’ Room. high 
latest minute of Underwriters 
are who do not object to te on the safety 
of ships in equally desperate circumstances, or, to use 
their own slang, ‘ to take a few thousands on them ata 
long price ;’ and vast sums of money are daily won 
thle wer. This is gambling 
To assist the underwriters in their not 
only the earliest and most ample news of actual events 


against the plate outside, the spring, being 
pushes down the rod, and the consequence is, that the 
pencil’ makes a long line down the paper vertically, 
which denotes a high wind. At the bottom of the sheet 
another pencil moves, guided by a vaiie on the outside, 
which so directs its course horizontally, that the direc- 
tion of the wind is shown. The sheet of paper is divided 
into squares, numbered with the hours of night and 
day, and the clock-work so moves the pencils, tha. they 
take mee an hour to traverse each square; hence 
the strength and direction of the wind at any hour of 
the twenty-four is easily seen. Attached to this ma- 
chine is also a rain-gauge. By consulting it, therefore, 
the underwriter collects some facts which guide him in 
his operations during each hour of his business-day. 

The number of subscribers to the Underwriters’ Room 
has been estimated at from one thousand to eleven hun- 
dred. They include three descriptions of persons :— 
Ist, Those who insure at their own risk, and with their 
own capital; 2d, Those who represent, at a salary, the 
various marine assurance companies: each of these 
classes pays twenty-five pounds as an entrance-fee, be- 
sides an annual subscription of four guineas; 3d, Brokers, 
who pay the yearly four guineas only. The sums 
thus collected and accumulated make the establishment 
exceedingly rich. As some proof of its wealth and 
liberality, we may mention that, when Napoleon threat- 
ened an invasion, Lloyd’s opened a subscription, upon an 
extensive plan, for the encouragement and reward of suf- 
ferers, and the relief of their widows and orphans. They 
commenced themselves the subscription nobly, transfer- 
ring to it the sum of L.20,000, 3 per cent. under 
the name of the ‘ Patriotic Fund,’ which subsequently 
amounted to L.700,000. During its progress, Lloyd’s added 
to their former subscription, in 1809, L.5000, and in 1813, 
1L.10,000; thus making L.35,000 in all. They have also 
contributed munificently to other public funds: for in- 
stance, L.5000 to the London Hospital, for the admission of 
seamen employed in the commerce of London; L.1000 for 
the suffering inhabitants of Russia in the year 1813; 
1.1000 for the relief of the militia in our North Ameri- 
can colonies, 1813 ; L.10,000 for the Waterloo subscri 
tion in 1815; and L,.2000 forthe establishment of 
boats on the coast. They have also done, and are an- 
nually doing, much for the relief of private distress occa- 
sioned by disasters at sea; and, waiving all considera- 
tions of political power, which they do not aspire to, are 
almost as efficient as the Foreign Office itself in defend- 
ing our seamen from the abuse of distant and less civi- 
lised powers. The committee also vote medals and re- 
wards to those who distinguish themselves in saving life 
from shipwreck. 

The regularity and punctuality with which the sub- 
scribers to Lloyd’s pay their losses is proverbial. So 
soon as the various documents required to substantiate 
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| consulted. When we entered, several persons were turn- | end of their room is a machine called an Anemometer, 
ing them over, and tracing, with careful finger, the | which registers the state of the wind during every 
columns in search of the name of the ship in which | hour of the day and night. Thus, when a subscriber 
they were interested. Having been referred to the| arrives in the morning, he can see which way the 
wind has blown during any hour he has been asleep, 
called ‘ Lloyd’s books,’ they there obtain the information | and how hard it has been blowing, over and past 
hie seek. If their ship has been merely met on the | the Royal Exchange. From data thus obtained, hecan 
seas by another, or ‘ spoken with,’ or has touched or | make his calculations respecting any other part of Eu- 
arrived at a particular port, the news is entered against | rope in which the craft he may be interested in is 
| floating; for a more weather-wise body than under- 
writers and insurance brokers does not exist. This in- 
genious and accurate instrument merits some notice in 
; passing. 
casualties—‘ double lines.’ The moment the doors of} On the top of the Royal Exchange may be seen a sort 
the establishment are opened (at ten o’clock in the | of mast, at the top of which is a fan, precisely like that 
morning), there is a crowd of persons ready to rush to | attached to a modern windmill, the object of which is 
these ominous books, especially when the weather has | to keep a plate of metal with its face presented to the 
been stormy ; and many an insurer leaves them with the | wind. Attached to this plate are springs, which, joined 
knowledge that he is by many thousands poorer than | to a rod, descend into the Underwriters’ Room upon 
he had reason to expect before consulting them. a large sheet of paper placed against the wall. To 
This apartment may be regarded as a small section | this end of the rod a lead pencil is attached, which 
of the larger and more important underwriters’ room— | slowly traverses the paper horizontally, by means 
as noble a place of business as exists anywhere. It is| of clock-work. When the wind blows very hard 
one hundred feet long and forty-eight feet wide; the roof, 
| 
are ea la surers and | 
| 
person, his goods may have been shipped, and perhaps | 
sunk to the bottom of thesea. But the broker obviates 
this. He is ready to deal both with insurers and in- 
sured at all times, and makes his re high contracting 
for the risk from the latter, at a trifle er rate than 
he effects it with the former. By his agency, in short, 
an open market is always kept, and in this respect no 
broker is so useful as the insurance broker. 
It ig not possible to conceive a more exciting life than 
that of the underwriter. A sudden change of weather, or 
; business approach the verge of gambling ; at all events, 
the risks of marine insurance are much less easily 
reckoned, and are of a far less precise kind, than those 
of life or fire insurance. Yet wonderful efforts are made 
: to give it certainty: the age and soundness of the ship, 
the kind of cargo with which she is laden, the part of the 


a loss are presented to the underwriter, the loss is, as i 


they express it, ‘written off ;’ that is, adjusted ; 


to 
which they do yo brokers, for ee ad always 
allowed immediate access to the underwriters. Here 


strangers are admitted, “and captains meet the owners of 
the ships they though they have a special 


room, which we shall presently advert to. he: Mer i 


chants’ Room is placed under the immediate 


pt i 
and assorting the numerous journals, The subscription 
to the Merchants’ Room is two guineas per annum, and 
about five hundred of the most influential firms in the 


to all comers. In it the merchants and owners of vessels 
meet the captains in their various branches of 
trade, It is not, however, very 

cause there are other coffee-rooms frequented for the 
same purpose. Merchants and captains engaged in 
commerce with the East Indies, resort to the Jerusalem 


This completes what may be termed the 
with abstracts of the information 
more than twenty-five persons are em 3 
gularly small number, when we compare it with the 


though the hour of leoving off la hve 
no our of leavi is five o’eh 
the indefatigable and his clerks and fue 
nates are obliged to continue their labours far into the 
night, so that no single stroke of the pen relating to that 
day shall be left over to the next. 

Above the Underwriters’ Room are various minor ac- 
commodations. 


The la i scale 
approaching 


was A. ‘Toom near to the latory is more 
complete evidence of modern im 
snug little apartment; on its” oor is labelled * Soup 
lined with i portraying 
the one should think, 
iters would choose to be put in mind of. 
Opening from the Soup Room is one used for the 
’| sitting of the committee of Lloyd’s, which consists - 
a selection of the underwriters, who act as 
its affairs. On the sme for for chara 


usefulness sufficiently extensive, they are open, to be 


With this apartm: of 


commercial intellect, or rather the knowledge, wander- 
ing or scattered elsewhere over the globe: here re- 
poses the shipping activity of the world It is an oracle 
whereby merchants know when it is the time 
silke, grain, and other to th antipodes : 
its mysterious direction the shipowner despatches 
ship upon ship, and float upon float, with the commodi- 
tes of his own country, to bring beck the needed pro- 
duce of every nation under hea 


THE TILE-BURNER AND HIS FAMILY. 
BY MRS. CROWR. 


town of Pont de 1’Ain, in the south of France, a brick 


in ordinary 
however, the power as well as the inclination 
to torment his rival ; for he was the king's attorney- 
general for the district, a function which rendered him 
a dangerous enemy toa poor man. 
Some time in 1707, a peasant named Dupler, a neigh- 
bour of Vallet’s, died in what were alleged to be suspicious 
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ndices, are expected to be completed. Each during 
e rest of the day brings its additional work i when 
regularity with which these payments are made at 
Lioyd’s, that a merchant can caleulate on receiving the 
amount of a loss ‘one month’ after its adjustment, with 
as much certainty as the payment of a bank bill. 
The next department we were shown is called the 
to luxury. The 
kins, the china basins, the ivory-tipped cocks for the 
» AB and cold water, the lower walls lined 
with the whitest English porcelain, and the extensive 
mirrors, present a to the washing 
apparatus of the old ion counting-houses. ‘This 
nostly consisted of a cracked basin and ewer, placed 
mn a dark corner, a jack-towel hung up behind a cup- 
board-door, under a small looking-glass removable from 
es,| the nail on which it hung, to be brought out for use 
a qualification essential to a place where people fro 
maritime nations occasionally meet to transact busir 
of an interpreter. i i 
| every newspaper of any note is published thro 
out the globe, files of which are kept and preserved. : 
of the greatest misfortunes attending the burnin ‘ 
the old Royal Exchange, was the destruction of 
| files, some of which extended back to the earliest e 
hewspaper publications. Duplicates of Lloyd’s b 
| 
| property of Lloyd’s. Neat and commodious mahogany 
cases are destined for their reception. To render their 
London are on the list pa 
point of appearance, it the Underwriters’ 
Room. Both ceilings are gorgeously though classically 
wrought, and — from each are four or five | pleted—a survey which few co e without 
immense lamps reflecting the Bude light. Coat with its vast utility and admirable manage- 
ment. Not a ship can sail but it is noted down at 
two in every respect. It occupies a rounded corner of | this ‘ given point.’ Upon this small spot rests the 
the Exchange, and is small and ill-shaped—a kind of 
coffee-room, where refreshments are served, we believe, | ft 
Coffee-house affords accommodation to the West India ye ; } 
shipping trade. In the North and South American, 
merce with the Americas congregate ; whilst those en- 
eed in trade with the north of Europe go to ‘The \ 
tic.’ Thus the Captains’ Room at Lloyd’s is exten- | 
sively superseded. The subscription to it is one guinea i 
a-year. i 
industrious man, skilful in his profession, and his bricks 
and tiles weré in great request in the neighbourhood, ||». 
No man does well in life without exciting the envy and 1 
| ° Joseph was not exempted from the common fate. He 
| had a few evil wishers, and among these was M. Frillet, 
magni cent notions we 0 e ower, eX 
and importance of Lloyd’s, from seeing that mame in| Who had no other reason for hating Vallet than that = 
every newspaper we take up. So well ordered, how- | he was a rival in trade. Vallet’s bricks and tiles com- | i 
ever, is every arrangement, that this apparently small manded a better market than those of Frillet, and that | 
number of officials is found quite adequate to the de-| was enough. This hostility of Frillet might have been _ 1 
mands of the establishment. Sometimes, it is true, i. 
_ they are hard-worked; for the very necessary rule | l 
on day on which it arises. By eight o’clock the ( 
clerks are at their desks, to receive the letters from i 
the post-office—for Lloyd’s letters are delivered before | 
any others. By ten, abstracts, duplicates (written on H 
‘manifold’ paper), and entries into the huge books and | 
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circumstances. He had been seen one night somewhat 
intoxicated in the company of Vallet, who, it was said, 
had given him a blow, which led to his illness and death. 
How this rumour arose no one could tell; but having 
become public, the attorney-general made a rigorous 
investigation into the subject. He failed, however, to 

criminate Vallet in the affair; and it finally appeared 
that Dupler had died a natural death. Vallet fortu- 
nately suffered nothing in character from this attempt 
to injure him; nobody doubted his innocence. He mar- 
ried, and had a family, and his trade flourished as before. 

Nineteen years had elapsed, and the story of Dupler 
had been long forgotten, when Joseph Sevos and An- 
toine Pin, two persons of loose character and intempe- 
rate habits, disappeared, after having been seen the pre- 
vious evening— February 19, 1724—in a state of in- 
ebriety. They were nowhere to be found; and when a 
week elapsed without their making their appearance, 
the question arose, what had become of them? 

After some inquiry, it was found that Pin had gone 
to Dombes and enlisted—a thing he had often threat- 
ened to do. But of Sevos there were no traces. This 
was the more strange, seeing he was in good circum- 
stances, and was the possessor of a small property. Some 
thought Pin must have made away with his companion ; 
but others combated this idea, under the impression 
that if Pin had committed murder, he would have fled 
no one knew whither, instead of enlisting as a soldier. 

While public curiosity was on the stretch to discover 
what had become of Sevos, a rumour was propagated 
that all was not right with the family of Vallet the tile- 
burner. It was said they were very much discomposed, 
as if conscious of having committed a grievous crime. 
The report spread rapidly through the country, and the 
attorney-general, Frillet, lost no time in inquiring into 
the facts. The result of his investigations was, that on 
the 19th of August 1724 he filed an information to the 
effect that, ‘On Sunday evening, the 19th of February, 
Joseph Sevos, after cating and drinking in Vallet’s 
house, had suddenly disappeared, and has never since been 
heard of. That further, according to general belief, he 
had been murdered in the tiler’s house, and buried under 
the stove; but that afterwards the body had been raised, 
and consumed in the kiln.’ 

Upon this information proceedings were commenced 
by the authorities at Pont de l’Ain, and witnesses sum- 
moned. The first person was a inancalled Vaudan. He 
averred that, on the night of the 19th of February, having 
been to Mastalion, he was returning by Vallet’s house, 
about three hours before daylight, when he heard a great 
noise, and clearly distinguished the words, ‘ Help! help! 
I will confess everything! Forgive me this once, and 
spare my life!’ Whereupon a voice, which he knew to 
be Joseph Vallet’s, answered, ‘We want no more con- 
fessing ; you must die!’ This sort of dialogue continu- 
ing some time, the witness became alarmed; but, anxious 
to hear the end of it, he hid himself behind a bush, 
whence he distinctly heard the blows that were given | ¢ 
to the victim. Suddenly, however, all became still ; and 
presently afterwards the door of the house opened, and 
Vallet, accompanied by his wife and two sons, came 
out, bearing a dead body, which they carried to the 
brick kiln, and there buried, heaping a quantity of wood 
over the spot to conceal it. He added, that three or 


been removed; and he had since 
urdered person was Joseph Sevos; 


| 
and that on Good-Friday the Vallets had consumed the 1} 
body in the furnace. 

There were several other witnesses examined; but 
on close inquiry, it appeared that they had received | 
their information from Vau However, the pre- 
sumption appeared so strong against the Vallets, that | 
their arrest was decreed, and executed with all the ag- | 
gravated circumstances that so unnaturalacrime seemed | 
to justify. A brigade of mounted police, followed by 
a mob of the lowest class, proceeded to the tile-burner’s | 
house, and, amidst hooting and ae dragged away 
the whole family to Pont de l’Ain, shut them up 


in prison. 

Tt happened that at this time Vallet was ill. He was 
suffering from a violent fever, accompanied by -_ fits. 
Nev he was placed in a miserable dungeon, 
and loaded with irons; and his wife and sons were 
exposed to equally harsh and unjustifiable treatment. 
With not less injustice, his house was given up to pil’ 
lage; the authorities neither took an inventory of 
his goods nor set a seal upon them. For eleven days 
= doors stood open, and Oe neighbours, quite willing 

to second law, helped themselves to what they 
liked. On the twelfth, it occurred to the attorney- 
general that the premises should be searched for the 
clothes of the murdered man; but by this time it 


Vallet’s sister, owned to having removed two bundles 
of her brother’s pro , in order to save them from 
the plunderers ; bat | she that nothing belonging 
to Sevos or any other stranger was in them. She was, 
however, forced to luce Reni and though nothing 
was found in them but what she had said, she was cast 
in the costs of the proceedings against herself, and fined 
twelve livres. 

Whilst these things were pay 
who looked on the whole affair with dissatisfaction. 


agai 

much severity ; whilst Antoine Pin, who was assuredly 
not free from suspicion, was allowed to range the world 
at pleasure. At last the matter got so public, that it 
reached Paris; it was talked of at court, and fur- 
nished a subject for the salons; and as the fine ladies 
and gentlemen became curious to learn the truth of the 
business, orders were forwarded to Dombes to arrest 
Antoine Pin, and send him forthwith to Pont de l’Ain. 

No sooner did the fugitive find himself in prison, than 
he volunteered a full confession. He said that nobody 
knew better than he the particulars of poor Sevos’s 
murder; and that he was resolve. be the consequences 
tru’ 


‘On the evening of the 19th of February,’ said he, ‘I 
-and Sevos were drinking in Vallet’s house, when Sevos 
took it into his head, being drunk, to reproach Vallet 
with being the cause of Dupler’s death; whereupon, 
in a rage, Vallet took up a heavy tin can that stood 
upon the table, and struck Sevos such a blow on the 
head with it, that he fell backwards to the earth, cry- 
ing “ Mercy, mercy! Take all my money, but spare 
my life!” But Vallet saying, “Don’t talk to me of 
!” continued to strike him, whilst his wife, with a 

fire shovel, also lent her assistance. Even Philippe, the 
eldest boy, joined in the murderous work ; og nena 
them, they soon put an end to poor Joseph Sevos : 
ung Pierre the while standing sentinel at door to 
i off intruders. Vallet, when he saw that he had 
killed Sevos, wanted me to strike him too,’ continued 
Pin, ‘lest I should be a witness against him; but I 
would not. When Sevos was dead, they carried him to 
the kiln, and there buried him, cowiion ie place with 
Good-Friday they dug up the 


I know this, because on day 
I called at the kiln, and not only smelt the but 
saw the burnt bones in the furnace. Vallet me 
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| | 

| 

| | 

| | 

as useless to search for anything. The chests were | 

oken open; the clothes, linen, &c. carried away, and 
bubdtless the clothes of Sevos with them. Francisca, 

{ 

| 

hey ventured to express doubts of the guilt of the | 
four days afterwards he made a pretext to call on Vallet | 
at the brick kiln, in order to see if he could recognise | 
the place; but, from what he observed, he concluded | 
that the body | 

learned that the m 
7 
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that if ever I 


id a word about the matter, he would 
serve me as he served Sevos; but, at the same time, 
I must own he behaved very handsomely to me in the 
py pre paying my silence liberally both with wine 


money.’ 

This testimony chimed in wonderfully with that of 
Vaudan; and although the dead body was not forth- 
coming, ‘that circumstance had little weight, when its 
disappearance was so well accounted for, and when the 
story was confirmed by the .itter impossibility of find- 
ing any traces of Joseph Sevos as a living person. The 


Vallets, however, persisted in denying the whole affair ; 


they declared themselves innocent, and founded their 
defence on two circumstances. ‘The first was, that, as 
they asserted, on the day after the disappearance of 
Sevos, blood was found in his bed, upon his pillow, on 
the bedclothes, and on the floor of his room, proving 
decisively that he had been murdered in his own house, 
and affording a strong presumption that Antoine Pin was 
the murderer. The second was, that on the night in 
question Pierre Vallet, who, according to the evidence 
admitted, had been so useful a coadjutor in the business, 
had in fact been absent from home, having slept at the 
house of his schoolmaster at Poncin, in the same bed 
with two other boys. 

Strange to ays the authorities refused to investigate 
the truth of these allegations. On the contrary, they 
maintained that, being accused by two persons of the 
crime, the strongest suspicion attached to Joseph Val- 
let, and that his guilt was rather aggravated than 
otherwise by his attempt to shift the load from his own 
shoulders to those of Antoine Pin—an attempt in which 
he had entirely failed ; and the attorney-general hold- 
ing, therefore, the crime proved against him, demanded 
that sentence of death should be against the 
father, whilst confession should be wrung from the 
mother and sons by the rack. The jurisdiction of Pont 
de l’Ain, instead of com request, con- 
demned the whole rack; whereupon 
Frillet, dissatisfied with > “Seciaion which gave the 
tile-burner a chance for his life, appealed to the par- 
liament or high court of Dijon; who forthwith issued 
an order, transferring the prisoners to their own fortress ; 
whither they were removed, followed by the hootings 
and execrations of the excited multitude. 

It was soon perceived that the authorities of Dijon 
meant to treat the matter with more earnestness and 
impartiality than those of Pont de Ain had done. 
They began by admitting the guilt of Vallet and his 
family, which they considered established a 
doubt ; but they looked upon Antoine Pin as in all 
probability equally guilty, and therefore to be treated 
as a criminal, and not as a witness, as had been hitherto 
baa} case. They alleged, in sw rN of this opinion, his 

bad character, his suspicious flight, his avowed presence 
at the murder, which he not only made no attempt to 
prevent, but had since concealed; and they also dwelt 
on certain conditions he had made when he entered the 
regiment at Dombes, all tending to his own security in 
case of being pursued. In hopes of eliciting the truth, 
he was put to the rack; but the torture he endured did 
not alter his testimony ; it —“ recalled one additional 
circumstance ; namely, allet had given him a 
louis- a to entice to his house on the day in 


The fate of the Vallet family seemed now decided ; 
and their case was the more pe nerg that by this last 
avowal Pin had brought himself under the arm of the 
law; but now, when least expected, conscience, that 
irrepressible witness, awoke + ¥ spoke for them. No 
sooner had he returned to his cell, than the thoughts of | earnest 
a whole family perjury overpowered 
him. He passed a night of alain anguish, and 
when the morning dawned, he requested that some 
person qualified to receive his confession ~~ 
to him. One of the barristers en 


gaged in 
Pin made the following narration és 


He confessed that his life had been a series of crimes, 
and that at length, in 1722, he had fallen w young 
Philippe Vallet on the high road, and, it being 
recognised by the boy, had robbed him of his money 
and clothes. Sevos, however, hidden behind a bush, 
had witnessed the crime, and had frequently reminded 
him that he had it in his power to Gee die eae 
scaffold any day he He had shown no signs 
of an intention to it, but nevertheless the threat 
disturbed Pin, and he never ceased wishing to get rid 
of so troublesome an acquaintance. 

On the 19th February they had gone together to 
Vallet’s house, where they drank and chatted for some 
time. Sevos, he said, liked idling and drinking as well 
as he did: they repaired to various wine-houses after 
leaving Vallet’s, in the last of which they sat till past 
midnight. There it was that, in a state of maudlin 
intoxication, Sevos pulled a bag out of his pocket, con- 
taining about forty dollars in silver, and exhibited the 
money to Pin, who was immediately seized with a desire 
to get possession of the booty, and at the same time 
relieve himself of a dangerous witness, who might turn 
against him some day when he least expected it. With 
this view he accompanied Sevos home, and when they 
got to the door, he represented that although they had 
drunk a great deal, they had had nothing to eat, and 
prnpeeed getting something for supper. Sevos said 

e was hungry too; whereupon Pin went to the house 
of Michel Mozel, whom he knocked u Lap, and from whom 
he procured a loaf, which he carried back to Sevos’s, 

into the house of his own 
father, an with a hatchet, which he hid 
under his coat. 


Meanwhile Sevos, overcome by liquor, had lost sight 
of his hunger, and declared his intention of going im- 
mediately to sleep, requesting Pin to pass the night 
with him, to which the latter consented; and just as 
the unfortunate host was stepping into bed, Pin, who 
was standing behind him, brought down the hatchet 
with tremendous force upon his head. ‘Oh God! I'm 
killed!’ were the only words that the lips of the 
victim before he sunk to the earth, bathed in his blood. 

‘ After rifling his pockets, I carried the body on my 
back to the stable,’ continued he, ‘ where I covered it 
with manure; and then feeling that Bresse was no safe 
nest for me, I started for Dombes, and enlisted as a 
soldier.’ He added that, before he quitted the house, 
he tried, without thuch effect, to efface the traces of his 
crime. ‘This is the truth,’ said he, ‘and the whole 
truth. I had neither aiders nor abettors; no one living 
was in my confidence; and the Vallets, father, mother, 
and sons, are innocent of the whole affair.’ 

On being asked why, if this were the case, he had 

in accusing the Vallets, he answered that his 
intention when he was arrested was to confess the 
truth; but he had changed his mind; adding that 
Vaudan, the first witness against the Vallets, was a 
good-for-nothing scoundrel, on whose testimony no re- 
liance whatever could be placed; and that if they se- 
cured him, would learn what weighty reasons he 
had for giving false evidence. 

As Pin persisted in this , Without waiting to 
investigate the matter further, was at once con- 
demned, on his own confession, to be broken on the 
wheel. = fully admitted the justice of his sentence ; 
and the only request he made was, to be permitted to 
see the Valine before he died, which being granted, he 
threw himself at their feet, reiterating his assertions of 
their innocence, and intreating their pardon. He seemed 
really penitent; and great as were his crimes, the 

earnest desire he evinced in the midst of his tortures to 
vindicate the guiltless and the ends of justice, 
en ity even of the injured Val- 


Thus died Antoine Pin: and when he was dead, the 
authorities bethought themselves of searching the stable 
what traces of the been 


having on the way slip 
d armed 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
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to the body, which Pin said he had hidden in the stable 
manure, there was not only no body, 

but not a single bone to be found, nor any appearance 
justi er been there. 


silenced 
for ever, and who was to unravel the mystery? Perhaps 
‘Vaudan, whom he had : but as Pin was gone, 
if he did not choose to tell the truth, there was nobody 
to confront him. However, not knowing what else to 
do, oa arrested Vaudan. He persisted in what he 
had ;* what he had heard he had heard ;’ and his evi- 


oxen and a filly from his master. The ingenuousness of 
this needless avowal told much in his favour. Well-nigh 


tification of the Vallet family. Not only had every 
witness them been either deceivers, or them- 
selves deceived, but the evidences in their favour had 
been kept back or suppressed. It even came out, and 
was satisfactorily proved, that distinct traces of the 

been fi in Sevos’s room; and that 
veral had sworn to the facts before Frillet 
himself. Nay, not only so, but even traces of blood were 
still distinctly visible on the floor ; and the very instru- 


| 


ment with which Antoine Pin 
the murder was discovered in the house. 
these 


asserting the innocence of the Vallets. The real motive 


of this injudicious haste, which in this case and many 
others rendered the discovery of truth so difficult, was 
the fulness of the prisons. No sooner were they satisfied 
of a man’s guilt, than they put him out of the way, to 
make room for the next comer; frequently thereby not 
only committing great injustice, but depri - 
selves of the most important testimony. 
Vaudan was executed on the 5th of October, and on 
the 12th an order was issued for placing another pri- 
soner on the rack. This was a man called Maurice, who 
had made himself exceedingly busy in the whole affair, 
in the case of Sevos as well as of Dupler, and on whom 
had at length rested. The moment Maurice 
felt the thumb-screws, he avowed himself a false witness, 
in the pay of the attorney-general, who was the origina- 
tor of the whole cabal against the Vallets. He had 
desired him to revive the story of Dupler. Maurice de- 
clared that he had at first resisted, but that the threats 
and promises of Frillet had at length prevailed. He 


had | innocence ; every witness 


added that the had two other assistants in the 


man’s purp-)se. 

On the 13th, the day after he had made thi: confes- 
sion, Maurice was executed; and he also died .naintain- 
ing the innocence of the Vallets. 

They had now put three persons out of the world on 
account of this affair: one for the murder, and two for per- 
jury. But where was the greatest criminal of all? Where 
was the attorney-general Frillet? He, the suborner, 
the worse than murderer, the persecutor of the innocent, 
the betrayer of his office and his oath, the ten times 
kal down on it,’ like great 
prototype! where were the Vallets? They were 
still in prison! Three persons had died declaring their 


victed of perjury or delusion; not a single circumstance 
remained uncontradicted that could in anyway connect 
them with the deaths of either Dupler or Sevos ; their 
justification was indisputable, clear, and triumphant; 
the whole accusation was proved to be the fruits of 2 
cabal, the offspring of envy and malice: at least if it 
were not, what had Vaudan and Maurice died for? And 
on the 13th of October, Frillet was . } large, and the 
allets were in prison! 
However, they were at 


length restored to liberty, 
Frillet, | with a recompense of 500 francs (about 1.20), which 


Maurice had been made to pay as an expiation: at the 
same time measures were taken for arresting Frillet and 


Several years had thus 


town , met, as he was. the 
market-place, Josern Sevos! At first he thought it 
was a ; but it proved to be 


recognised, Sevos attem to in the crowd ; 
Pierre promptly followed, and had satisfaction 
seizing him, an him before a magistrate, 
whom he dem that both resus- 


groun 
that I was killed; and as I did not stir again, no doubt 
Pin thought I was. However, I was only stunned. He 
then rifled my pockets, in which I had about forty dol- 
lars, and afterwards me to the stable, and co- 
vered me with manure. ere I and listened till 1 
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‘| ance of Joseph Sevos. But with respect to the air; namely, Torrillon, and a forester calle le 
the bed was the place had been scoured, and | who had given themselves extraordinary trouble to bring 
nobody tanned dike or willing to give any accurate : 
account of what had been observed. Then with regard 
ce was true to a tittic. He felt it his duty to confess | 
. to the judge that his character was not unstained; he against them had been con- | 
once in his life committed a dishonest act—stolen three 
Pont de Ain. On looking over the papers, they found 
such strange informalities, s» many unaccountable era- a 
sures, and so many equally unaccountable interpolations, 
that the affair took quite a new turn; and that which 
yet Gated to begin be si 
suspected; namely, that the attorney-general, 
had been playing a part in the drama, which as little | 
comported with his reputation as with his office. A 
scrutiny ensued; and the result was, the complete jus- | his two abettors, Torrillon and the forester; but the 
attorney-general was too well informed of what was 
going on to allow himself to be taken. He fled into | 
the law could not him. 
destroyed. Their healths injured, their 
had gone to the lawyers, their house had hn ylunderel, | 
and everything belonging to them, except the bare walls, 
had either disappeared or been knocked to pieces. The 
old man had to begin the world again. It was up-hill | 
work; but he did his best, and in time partially re- 
officials covered his former position. 
to have been in extricating truth from falsehood, tt i) ye and the Vallets had 
fortunate that there seems to have been something in | fought through the worst of difficulties, when one 
the air of their dungeons that eo people to con- | day Pierre, the youngest son, being on business at a | 
fession. No sooner did Vaudan himself alone in 
prison, than he declared his intention of clearing up the | 
whole affair. He avowed that his testimony was false | 
from beginning to end; adding that the officer who had | no other than the living Sevos, whose disappearance } 
summoned him as a witness, had desired him to wait | had caused so much trouble. Perceiving himself to be } 
upon the attorney-general as soon as the examination | 
was over, and relate to him all that had passed. | 
Lord pe reeny of Dijon, who, when they had got a 
cri seem to have proceeded with uncompromising 
' diligence, lost no time in passing sentence on Vaudan, | citated man should be hield in custody till the mys- 
who was forthwith conducted to the scaffold, and died | tery could be investigated. The reserve and equivoca- | 
tions with which Sevos sought to baffle inquiry, suggest- 
he was accordingly removed to Dijon ; but even there, | 
it was not till he was threatened with the rack that the 
truth was elicited from him. | 
‘On the 19th of February 1724,’ said he, ‘ Antoine oe) 
Pin and I went out for a day’s drinking ; and when the 
house, where I invited him to sleep. I undressed, and 
was about to step into bed, when I received a violent | 
| ea in go away; then Il went back to the house, 
i and fastening the door, I stanched the blood that flowed 
i| from my head as well as I could with old rags. In 
the morning I bound it up, and bethought me what I | 
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should do; but the fear of Antoine so entirely overcame 
me, that I durst not leave the house, nor even open the 
door; and for two whole days and nights I sat there, 
listening for his return, which I momentarily expected. 
However, he came no more; and on the third I ven- 
tured, before the day had well broken, to slip out; and 
I managed, without being seen by anybody, to reach 
the attorney-general’s, and to him I related what had 
happened. He listened to my s with attention, 
and, after some consideration, he advised me to qpit 
the place. “Pin,” said he, “is a villain, who will 
stick at nothing; and if he finds out you are alive, he 
will never stop till he has completed his work. Take 
my adyice, and leave this as fast as your legs can carry 
you, and the farther you go the better.” 

Sevos was a timid and weak man: to be once mur- 
dered he thought was enough. The advice of so influential 
a person as Frillet, 2 man who must necessarily under- 
stand the case so well, was not to be neglected. He fled, 
and never stopped till he thought himself far out of the 
reach of his enemy. Accident had at length brought 
him to the market of Bourg, where Pierre Vallet met 


ing more than fear to abandon his native and 
his little property. The attorney-general’s empty- 
handed recommendation was not likely to have induced 
a man to condemn himself to exile for such a length 
of time.. However, whether from the apprehension of 
suffering the legal penalty, pga the plot, or 
the dread of the great man’s vengeance, Sevos 

be brought to any further confession. On 
occasion the rack was spared, the desire for a 
velation not being sufliciently strong on the 
of the authorities to induce them to have recourse 


as the news of Sevos’s reappearance reached 
he quitted his sanctuary, and loudly arraigned 
e parliament of Dijon, not only for their proceedings 
against himself, but also for having broken Antoine 
Pin m the wheel for the murder of a man who was 
proved never to have been murdered at In spite 
of this, however, they arrested him, instituted 


is p 
livres, for the benefit of the Vallet family. 
Great was the joy of the le. Nine hours had 
j j lore they could agree 


for he seems to have been as great a hypocrite as a 
. But it was the will of God, whose justi 


hich the dared to the of 

ples of justice with which, at one 

proceedings of France 


LEIGH HUNT'S STORIES FROM THE ITALIAN 
POETS. 


Mr Honrt’s remarkable powers as a transfuser of the 
spirit and grace of the classic and Italian poets into our 
cup much from this work ; 
and we haye been disappointed. Although wholly, 


or all but wholly in it is calculated to convey 
haps as correct a view of the great poets of Italy— 
Dante, Pulci, Boiardo, Ariosto, and Tasso—and of r 


celebrated epics, as is attainable through the medium 
of a foreign It will therefore suit a vast class 
of readers who, with no reason to hope that they will 
ever become acquainted with these authors in the ori- 
ginal, may yet desire to obtain some knowledge of their 
works, both on account of the works themselves, and 
that they may not be entirely at a loss when the Italian 
poets are a subject of allusion in conversation. 

No li name is, we believe, more worshipped in 
Italy than t of Dante, who is the first in time also, 
a predecessor by about sixty years of our Chaucer. His 
Divina Comedia (called comedy with a regard merely 
to its literary style) is certainly a wonderful work ; yet, 
as far as we can judge, Mr Hunt draws a just discrimi- 
nation between the literary excellences for which one 
would wish it to be preserved, and the abominable spirit 
in which much of it is written. This poet seems to 
have been partly a victim of the political dissensions of 
his country (Florence, from which he was banished), 
and partly of his own fierce and self-concentrated nature. 
A stern, swarthy, hook-nosed, bilious little man he 
was, with thousands of enmities always on his hands, 
and a terrific theological creed in his brain. The two 
first parts of his great poem—descriptions of hell and 
purgatory—are accordingly little more than vents of 
personal wrath and malignity. Whoever had’ at any 
time offended Dante, that man must take his place in 
some situation of torment horrible to think of. The 
worthiest and best are ted as undergoing awful 
punishments, if they chanced to come to a sudden 
death, leaving no opportunity of certain religious rites 
being performed by them on their deathbeds. One 
cannot sufficiently marvel at a great poet, for such he 
really was, going about Italy almost in a mendicant 
state for about sixteen years, secretly employed all 
the time in gratifying his destructiveness by thus 
pillorying friend and foe to all time. As might be ex- 
pected, the work did not Pg till after his death. 

Mr Hunt's remarks on character of Dante appear 
to us just and true; he speaks with becoming horror 
of the evil passions which vein the Divina Comedia as 
with streaks of fire, and also of the justifications which 
they have met with at the hands of partial critics. 
From this of the work we select a few scattered 
passages, which are worth treasuring in the memory :— 

‘Genius and worldly power, unless for worldly pur- 
ike his [Dante’s]. There must be great wisdom and 
amiableness on both sides, to save them from jealousy 
of one another's pretensions.’ 

‘The tragical as well as fantastic tricks which 

Man, proud man, 
Dressed in a little brief authority, 


plays with his energy and bad passions, under the guise 
of duty, is amongst the most perplexing of those spec- 
tacles which, according than 
Dante’s, “ make the angels weep.” ’ 

‘ All gentle and considerate must dislike the 
rage and bigotry in Dante, even were it true that Italy 


will never po pagneeestet till one half of it is 
in the blood of other. Such men [as Ugo 


agreement between this story and that of An- a 
s toine Pin was sufficient to insure its acceptance as far 
as it went; but it was generally believed that Joseph 
| Sevos, timid as he was, had been influenced by some- ‘ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| ‘ 
| 
| | investigations, which led to the conviction of several 
| other persons as parties in the conspiracy of which he 
had been the contriver: and now that the tide was 
| apparently turning against him, there is no telling 
how far the tongue of Joseph Sevos might have been } 
|| loosed, had he not, just at this juncture, most unex- | 
|| pectedly died in prison. Nevertheless, so strong was the 
| evidence against Frillet, that he was condemned to 
upon the sentence. The whole town had been in com- 
motion for days; and all seemed anxious for the execu- 
tion of a man who had proved himself such an oppressor. 
This vengeful feeling was doomed to be disappointed. 
_| The sentence of death against Frillet was commuted by 
| _ || the king into banishment for ten years. He received : 
| ; the intimation with an affectation of pious gratitude ; 
| mercy he had outraged, that he should not profit by 
| the corruption that had spared his life. On the day 
| appointed for his ts t prison, that life was re- 
| quired of him by a J incorruptible—he expired ; 
| suddenly as they were throwing open the gates to set 
gros of cous and the injexed Valleta 
grees of 
: haps a more extraordinary case of criminal juris- 
@ more frightful picture of the efftontery with Foscolu, 
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ge 
sidering what sort of person was its author, its chief 
beauty is that of tenderness. It comes in as the 
breath of Araby would amidst a circumpolar winter. 
The whole thing is rather an exquisite hint than a story. 
We give a portion of it from Mr Hunt's poetical version, 
in the triplet stanzas of the original :— 


* Searce had I learnt the names of all that press 
‘igh reft my wits for very tenderness, 


“* O guide!” I said, *‘ fain would I, if I might, 
Have speech with yonder pair, that hand in hand 
Seem borne before the dreadful wind so light.” 


“ Wait,” said my guide, ‘‘ until thou seest their band 
round. Then beg them, by that love, to stay; 
And they will come, and hover where we stand.” 


Anon the whirlwind flung them round that way ; 
And then I cried, ** Oh, if I ask nought ill, 
Poor weary souls, have speech with me I pray.” 


As doves, that leave some bevy circling still, 
Set firm their open wings, and through the air 
Sweep homewards, wafted by their pure good will ; 


80 broke from Dido’s flock that gentle pair, 

Cleaving, to where we stood, the air : 

Such strength to bring them had a loving prayer. 
The female spoke. “0 living soul benign !” 

She said, “‘ thus, in this lost air, visiting 

Us who with blood stained the sweet earth divine; 


Had we a friend in heaven's eternal King 
‘We would beseech him keep thy 
Since to our anguish thou dost pity bring. 


Of what it pleaseth thee to speak and hear, 
To tliat we also, till this lull be o’er 
That falleth now, will speak and will give ear. 


The place where I was born is on the shore, 
Where Po brings all his rivers to depart 
In peace, and fuse them with the ocean floor. 


Love, that soon kindleth in a gentle heart, 
Seized him thou look’st on for the form and face, 
‘Whose end still haunts me like a rankling dart. 


Love, which by love will be denied no grace, 
Gave me a transport in my turn so true, 
That lo! ‘tis with me, even in this place. 


Love brought us to one grave. The hand that slow 
Is doomed to mourn us in the pit of Cain.” 
Such were the words that told me of those two. 
Downcast I stood, looking so full of pain 
To think how hard and sad a case it was, 
That my guide asked what held me in that vein. 


All their sweet thoughts then, all the steps that led 

To love, but brought them to this dolorous pass.” 
Then turning my sad eyes to theirs, I said, 

bs see, these human cheeks are wet— 

‘Truer and sadder tears were never shed.” ’ 


In answer to the poet’s request, the lady relates some 
particelars of her story, and then he adde.— 


I felt as though I should have died.’ * * 
The story of Ugolino is well known, from its having 


been so often 


Dante represents him in the infernal regions as reveng- 
ing himself on the Archbishop Ruggieri, who, however, 
is believed to have been innocent in the case. 

* The pilgrims went on, and beheld two other spirits 
80 = locked up together in one hole of the ice, that 
the head of one was right over the other’s, like a cowl; 
and Dante, to his horror, saw that the upper head was 
devouring the lower with all the eagerness of a man 
who is famished. The poet asked what could possibly 
make him show a hate so brutal; adding, that if there 
ee ere for it, he would tell the story to the 
we 

‘ The sinner raised his head from the dire repast, and 
after wiping his jaws with the hair of it, said, “You 
ask a thing which it shakes me to the heart to think 
of. It is a story to renew all my misery. But since it 
will produce this wretch his due infamy, hear it, and 

ou shall see me speak and weep at the same time. 
ow thou camest hither I know not; but I perceive by 
thy speech that thou art Florentine. 

“Learn, then, that I was the Count Ugolino, and 
this man was Ruggieri the archbishop. How I trusted 
him, and was betrayed into prison, there is no need to 
relate ; but of his treatment of me there, and how cruel 
a death I underwent, hear; and then judge if he has 


offended me. : 

“TI had been imprisoned with my children a long 
time in the tower, which has since been called from 
me the Tower of Famine; and many a new moon had 
I seen through the hole that served us for a window, 
when I dreamt a dream that foreshadowed to me what 
was coming. Methought that this man headed a great 
chase against the wolf, in the mountains between Pisa 
and Lucca. Among the foremost in his party were Gua- 
landi, Sismondi, and Lanfranchi, and tie hounds were thin 
and eager, and high-bred ; and in a little while I saw the 


| hdunds fasten on the flanks of the wolf and the woif’s 


children, and tear them. At that moment I awoke with 
the voices of my own children in my ears asking for 
ache to think of what I thought then. If thou feel 
not for a pang like that, what is it for which thou art 
accustomed to feel? We were now all awake; and the 
time was at hand when they brought us bread, and we 
had all dreamt dreams which made us anxious. At that 
moment I heard the key of the horrible tower turn in 
the lock of the door below, and fasten it. I looked at my 
children, and said not a word. I did not weep. I made 
a strong effort upon the soul within me. But my little 
Anselm said, ‘Father, why do you look so? Is any- 
thing the matter?’ Nevertheless, I did not weep, nor 
say a word all the day, nor the night that followed. In 
the morning pe il light fell upon us through the 
window of our prison, and I beheld in those four 
little faces the likeness of my own face, and then I be- 
gan to gnaw my hands for misery. My children, think- 
ing I did it for hunger, raised themselves on the floor, 
and said, ‘Father, we should be less miserable if you 
would eat our own flesh. It was you that gave it us. 


mained without speaking. On the fourth day, 
stretched himself at my feet, and said, ‘Father, why 
wont you help me?’ and there he died. And as surely 
as thou lookest on me, so surely I beheld the whole 
three die in the same manner. So I began in my misery 


to grope about in the dark for , for I become 
blind; and three days I kept calling on them by name, 
though they were ; till famine did for me what 


grief had been unable to do.” 
* With these words the miserable man, his eyes start- 
n with 


who thought so], with all their acuteness, are incapable | a painted. Our own Sir Joshua tried it. | 
of seeing what can be effected by nobler and serener | The real fact was, that the count betrayed the | 
times, and the progress of civilisation. One calm dis- | castle of Pisa to the Florentines, and, as a punishment, | 
covery of science may do away with all the boasted | was starved with some of his relations in a tower. | ! 
necessities of the angry and self idolatrous.’ 
* Luckily, assent is not belief; and mankind’s feelings | { 
are for the most part superior to their opinions; other- 
wise the world would have been in a bad way indeed, 
and nature not been vindicated of her children.’ ' 
But of the poem itself, let us, if possible, present some 
ead cee which our readers may find nei- | 
beyond their comprehension nor their sympathies. | 
Of all parts of it, none seem to have made a greater } 
pena on all classes of persons than the two stories | 
of Paulo and Francesca, and the Count Ugolino. The 
former has often been pronounced faultless, and is, = | | 
Mr Hunt, ‘unquestionably one of the most beauti | | 
| 
| | | 
| | 
| 
| 
Take it again.’ Then I sat still, in order not to make 
them unhappier: and that day and the next we all re- . 
‘ While thus one spoke, the other spirit mourned a 
; With wail so woful, that at his remorse 
| bie teeth, and ground them against the skull as a dog 
does with a bone, 
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bours are so slow to punish thee, may the very islands 
tear themselves up from their roots in the sea, and come 
and block up the mouth of thy river, and drown every 
soul within thee! What if this Count Ugolino did, as 
report says he did, betray thy castles to the enemy? 
his children had not betrayed them; nor ought they to 
have been put to an agony like this. was 


modern astronomer—with its no-atmosphere, and its no- 
water, and its tremendous precipices. ‘ It is to be hoped 
(and believed),’ he adds, ‘that knowledge will be best 
for us all in the end; for it is not always so by the way. 
It displaces beautiful ignorances.’ We thoroughly be- 
lieve that, for whatever of beautiful or romantic it re- 
moves, ittends to supply matter for a far higher grati- 
fication to the same or other faculties. For one instance 
as all-sufficient, how much grander—how much more 
suited for all the noblest purposes of poetry—is the 
universe of the modern astronomer than that of the 
ignorant man! 


his friends, Mr Hunt pertinently says—‘as if a man of 
genius, however lively, did not go through the gravest 
reflections in the course of his life, or could not enter 
into any theological or metaphysical question to which 
he chose to direct his attention. ‘Animal spirits them- 
selves are too often but a counterbalance to the most 
thoughtful melancholy.’ One cause, too, for this kind 
of error is, that the public have always a difficulty in re- 
garding a man inany but one point of view. : 
Of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso Mr Hunt says—‘ Like 
all originals, it was obliged to wait for the death of the 
envious and the self-loving, before it acquired a - 
larity which all precedent. Foscolo says, that 
Macchiavelli and Ariosto, “ the two writers of age 
who really possessed most excellence, were the least 
praised during their lives. Bembo [now neglected] was 
approached in a posture of adoration and fear; the in- 
famous Aretino extorted a fulsome letter of praises from 
the great and learned.” He might have added, that 
the writer most in request “in the circles” was a gen- 


How difficult, however, amongst 

w the remembered! The great bulk of those 
first neglected, undoubtedly continue to be so; 

the other hand, it often happens that the man most 
preciated by posterity, was the man most appreciated 
also in his own time. . 


THE TOLLMAN. 
Srretcu my philanthropy as I may, it will in nowise 


ra embrace him. ‘There is something so annoying and 


vexhtious about the whole status and functions of this 
official, that ’twere more than is to be expected of mor- 
tal patience to look upon him complacently. See the 
cold-hearted wretch planted in his vile little cot, like a 
spider in his den, ready to pounce out upon every pas- 
senger from whom he is entitled to exact his odious 
dues. No compunction or sympathy has he for any 
fellow-mortal. It may be a wedding party rolling gaily 
and merrily along to church; it may be a funeral train ; 
the parson; the country surgeon; a set of ladies and 
gentlemen caracoling forth for pleasure; a chain of 
dull patient carriers’ wagons heaving slowly forward on 
their laborious mission—the Alexandrine of the road. 
No matter who it be, what it be, or how or whence it 
be, this atrocious tollman is sure to present his harsh 
passively-compelling visage, uncharged with any feeling 
whatever, save the stern resolve to withstand passage 
until a certain sum has been paid. No thanks, no re- 
lentings of a humane courtesy from the tollman. He 
approaches and he takes his leave as a declared enemy. 
The victim, once forced to render his dues, becomes the 
husk of an idea, and may go where he pleases. Surely 
this is an amazing image of individual atrocity to be 
kept up in an age remarkable, upon the whole, for its 
exemption from downright barbarisms. The only per- 
sonage with whom he can be at all compared is the 
tower-pent baron of the fourteenth century, who obliged 
all travellers passing his residence to stop and yield him 
at once reverence and tribute ; but the romance is here 
wanting, and we feel how different was the armed bar- 
barian who, in robbing, took his chance of thwacks and 
cuts, from the base mechanical varlet who plunders you 
in regulated sums (giving back with disgusting accuracy 
coppers in change), secure under the banner of some 
mean-featured act of parliament which he has got in- 
scribed upon a board beside his door in letters of sta- 
tutory magnitude. Oh profane not the middle ages 
with any such reference! Surely the veriest, vilest 
wretch that now breathes, or ever did breathe, is—the 
Tollman! 

I don’t know either. Human life is a blotted page. 
Men are often the victims of infelicitous circumstances. 
Possibly even tollmen, if you could get to the bottom of 
them, might in some instances be found to possess respect- 
able and amiable qualities, only overlaid and di 
by the sad necessities of their lot. Perhaps Cromwells and 
Miltons might be discovered amongst pba ws that 


infamy of a second Thebes.’ . 
Our space forbids eae the consideration 
of any of the other stories from Italian poets ; b 
we may point out a few more remarkable passages 
the biographical and critical matter of these volumes. 
Treating of Astolpho’s Journey to the Moon, a poem of 
Ariosto, Mr Hunt observes that the moon of that poet, 
as well as of Milton, is a finer thing than that of the 
With regard to the supposition of some authors, that : 
Pulci, being a comic poet, received the speculations on 
matters of opinion in his Morgante from other writers, 
i| 
| 
| 
| | 
tleman of the name of Bernardo Accolti, then called the 
Unique, now never heard of. Ariosto himself eulogised 
him among a shoal of writers, half of whose names have 
perished, and who most likely included in that half the 
men who thought he did not praise them enough. For 
such was the fact! LIallude to the charming invention 
in his last canto, in which he supposes himself welcomed 
home after a long voyage. Some of the persons thus 
honoured by Ariosto were vexed, it is said, at not being ~ 
— othe at seeing so many praised 
their company; some at being left out of the list; 
and some others at not being mentioned at all! * * 

. Happily for them, the names of most of these my ow | the rod of empire might have swayed, or wa to 
personages are not known. One or two, however, took | ecstacy the living lyre. Even ia that ill-favoured cor- 
care to make posterity laugh. Trissino, a very great | duroyed form there may be faculties that, in better cir- 
man in his day, and the would-be restorer of the ancient | cumstances, could have melted at the tale of wo, or 
epic, had the face, in return for the poet’s too-honour- | struggled to help forward the cause of suffering hu- 

mention of him, to speak in his own verses of | manity. Coarse, insolent, dogged, ‘not to be done,’ as 
“ Ariosto, with that Furioso of his, which pleases the | he now looks, he dowbtless once lay a babe upon his 
vulgar.” “ His poem,” adds Panizzi, “has had the — 
merit of not having pleased anybody.” A sullen critic, | undreaming of ever having to assert his title to two- 
Sperone, was so disappointed at being left out, that he | pences over contumacious carters. Lovely was he at his 
taking himself for a swan, “ dying like a goose” | in his first breeks, andered he oft with his flaxen- 
(the allusion was to the fragment he left, called the Five | headed companions to muse and sport shee by inno- 
Cantos). What has become of the swan Sperone?’ | cent hours amongst the gowans and rushes by green 
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burn-sides, while as yet he knew not what grown| Surely, when nice and convenient are 
men have to do for bread. Since then, the strong ne- in all our social economy, it is 
cessity of a subsistence has driven him, as it drives | time that this enginery, worthy only of the 

us all; and, behold, it has been his lot to keep a toll! | century, or of a country in the condition of Spain at this 
Perhaps this has been less the poor man’s fault than his | day, were re by something more smooth in its 
misfortune—and what a misfortune to have been | working, and involving less expense for its support. 
forced to take to the road even in this modified | Were our letters still carried each by private couriers, 
form of the destiny! There he is, the universal | or were the poor left to beg each for his own support 
enemy! cut off and dissociated from all of his own | wandering throughout the country, it would be in 


kind, as one with whom none have any sympathies— 
the man whom they may not be quarrelling with to-day, 
but with whom they may have to quarrel to-morrow, 

it i necessary to keep ever at arm’s 
length, Backing and countenance he never gets from a 
single human being, except as a cold official matter from 
road trustees, and even that by compulsion. It is not 
wonderful, in such circumstances, that tollmen are all 
unhappy. How can it be otherwise with men who have 
no friends? Thus regarded, and not as the insolent 
tyrants that look in at coach windows to extort our 
money, tollmen become objects of pity. We ought per- 
haps only to condemn the system which tempts poor 
men into such unhallowed situations. To this, doubt- 
less, must be attributed much of the harshness which 
we complain of in tollmen. Their suspicious looks are 
induced by liability to be bilked, and they stand upon 
their twopences rather in a transport of misanthropy, 
resulting from their unsocial position, than from any 
immediate love of the lucre. 

But what a base and absurd system is this of tolling, 
taken altogether! Not only for its betraying simple 
as a wholly rude and clumsy expedient for its purpose, 
and one entailing equally endless and needless vexation 
upon us poor members of that generally ill-used com- 
pound personality—the public. Let any one recall for 
@ moment the annoyances to which he has been sub- 
jected throughout life by tolls. Say you have been 
travelling by night in your own vehicle, and desiderate 
a little sleep. After much coaxing, Morpheus gently 
lights upon your prostrate senses; but lo! ere ten 
minutes have elapsed, the horses are pulled up abrupt- 
ly, and the coachman commences bawling for the turn- 
pike-man to arouse himself. You start up in alarm, 


basket under the seat—pleasant sunny morning: a joke 
already established, which is to be the key-note for all 
the gay nonsense of the day: behold, in the midst of 
yous enjoyments, a halt is called, and a hard hirsute 

d is presented—rtue Toit! You have to stop short 


gentle accents of the adorable are those 
which are to make you blest. When lo! a turnpike. At 
sight of the tollman love claps his soft wings, and in a 
moment thus broken, it is impossible to 
bring the discourse exactly to the same point again, and 
so you are for that time, perhaps for ever, disappointed. 
On a thousand such interesting occasions may the dire 
Gorgon of a tollman come in to mar your happiness, 
taxing your purse much, but your patience a hundred 


have something dis- 
op tor Guyane 
a 
than to bave their roots heset with toll? 


summer evening in the year 1632. They were uttered 
in a large room in a house in Paris, and addressed to a 
pale, intelligent-looking man in the prime of life. He 
was seated at a table covered with books, maps, &c. 
and the shade which deep thought and incessant study 
had cast over his brow, was dissipated by the well- 
pleased smile with which he gazed on the upturned 
face of his little son. It was no common countenance 
he looked on: childish a% were the 
stamped them, and a fervent soul looked through those 
bright young eyes, ‘as the boy anxiously awaited his 
father’s reply. 

* Geometry, my child, is the science which considers 
the extent of bodies; that is to say, their three dimen- 
sions—length, breadth, and depth; it teaches how to 
form figures in a just, precise manier, and to compare 
them one with another.’ : 

‘ Father,’ said the child, ‘ I will learn geometry!’ 

* Nay, my boy, you are too young and sickly for such 
a study; you have been all day poring over your books. 


=} 

pe 


4 


Be 


age 


ect analogy with this plan for keeping up . Not 
wonderful is it to find, as Mr Pagan assures us,* that of 
the money raised for the roads of the county of Fife, 
seventy or eighty per cent. goes to the expense of collec- 
tion, not to speak of continual litigation occasioned by 
collisions between those unhappy beings, the tollmen 
and their victims. Surely it is most desirable that this 
expense were reduced, that tollmen were set free from 
a life so wretched, and that less exercise for the Hamp- 
den spirit were called for in our carmen and postilions. 
Oh, my countrymen, for a Rowland Hill of tolls! 
THE YOUNG PHILOSOPHER. 
‘Text me, father, what is meant by geometry?’ 
Such were the words of a child of nine years old one 
and for hours can sleep no more. Say you are setting | | 
out on a party of pleasure, full of joyful anticipations— 
nice friends, capital cold turkey, with some sherry, in a 
| 
in perhaps one of your drollest whimsies, to _ out 
one or two shillings to the horrid intruder. The coach-| burning hand im fis, and 
man drives on; you try to resume the suspended joke; | ‘ Well, Blaise,’ he answered, 
but no—your mind has been disturbed by an alien idea ; | you myself, and we will breat 
and the rest of the matter is as flat as fifty flounders. 
Or it may be that you have obtained from her ‘mamma’ 
the privilege of driving your fair one out. Conver- 
sation has reached a most interesting point. The next 
and La Place, had he not, while still young, abandoned . 
the pursuit of and 
powers of mind and body to the 
the good of his fellow-men. 
His father, Etienne Pascal, was a m ‘ 
known and much esteemed by the li 
le 
should have it thus intruded upon us at the most critical 
>| times, and distributed, as it were, over the hours of our 
\ || existence? What worse, I would ask, was the intro- 
|| duction of the skeleton at the Egyptian banquets? 
4 Having himeelf experienced the absorbing nature of 
% See Journal for April 19, 1845, 
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the end of a long corridor in M. Pascal’s house there was 
an apartment which used only as a lumber-room, 
day entered 

surprise 


triangles, circles, and parallel 

so much absorbed in his employment that he beeded 

not the opening of the door, and it was not till his father 

= he raised his head. ‘What are you doing, 
ad 


* Oh father, don’t be ; indeed I could not put 
ee Sor ; every night I used to lie 
awake thinking of it, and so I came here to work away 
at these lines.’ 

M. Pascal looked, and with delighted astonishment 

ived that his child, without instruction, without 
wing the name of a single geometrical figure, had 
demonstrated that the three angles of every triangle, 
taken together, are equal to two right angles—a truth 
established by the thirty-second proposition of the first 
book of Euclid. The father now saw that it was in vain 
to repress his son’s thirst for knowledge: he gave him 
every assistance in the study of mathematics, while at 
the same time he watched over his health. Arrived at 
the age of eleven years, this wonderful boy composed a 
treatise on the nature of sound; in which he sought to 
explain why a glass, when struck by a knife, gives a 
sound that ceases as soon as the hand is applied to it. 
Five years afterwards appeared his celebrated ‘ Treatise 
on Conic Sections,’ admired by the great mathemati- 
cians of the time. The famous Descartes could not be 
persuaded that a work displaying so profound an ac- 
quaintance with science, was production of a youth 
of sixteen. Yet it is quite certain that Blaise Pascal 
‘was its sole and unaided author. 

He had often observed that the science of numbers is, 
like the thoughts of men, subject to error: he had seen 
that, in the every-day use of calculation, it is very diffi- 
cult to preserve exactness for any considerable time ; 
because memory becomes weary still sooner than pa- 
tience; and when the first of these faculties fails, it fol- 
lows, as a matter of course, that mistakes escape notice. 
In order, then, to remedy this defect, he constructed the 
well-known and singular arithmetical machine by which, 
without a pen, without counters, and without under- 

ing arithmetic, all kinds of computation may be 
readily performed. ‘ By other methods,’ said he, in 
writing to Christina, queen of Sweden, ‘all the opera- 
tions are troublesome, complicated, long, and uncertain ; 
by mine they become easy, simple, quick, and certain.’ 

Le Pére Mersenne, a Parisian monk, about this time 
to the world of science a famous and difficult 


3 


nary speed. It would not be interesting, nor perhaps in- 
igible, to general readers, 
ing the di 


on low ground; that, pressing on all the bodies which it 
surrounds, it acts more powerfully in 
increase of weight. From these facts he deduced several 
consequences, such as ascertaining whether two places 
are on the same level; that is to say, equally distant 
from the centre of the earth; or which of the two is 
most elevated, however distant from each other 
may be. It remained for him to show that a sm 
—— of water may keep a great weight balanced ; 
at two weights of different materials, adjusted, while 
the air is dry, tothe most perfect equilibrium, lose their 
equality when the air becomes damp ; that bodies float- 


passed some in these studies and recrea- 
tions, he suddenly ved to devote the remainder of 
his life to an exposition of the Christian religion. For 
this purpose he returned to Paris, where, amid the 


as 
his ‘ Thoughts.’ * contain the germ of many a 
noble sentiment and profound view of human nature, 
which, had t out, and the rough out- 


i 


if 
Fs 
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in them until is mind should be matured and his body Pascal to try some others, which he caused to be made 
in greater vigour; and as Blaise did not again mention | by his brother-in-law, M. Perier, on the mountain of 
the word geometry, and ceased to linger so long in the | Puy de Dome, in the province of Auvergne, and which 
study, his father hoped that balls and hoops had at | were crowned with brilliant success. Galileo had dis- 
length chased circles and triangles from his brain. At | covered the weight of the air; Torricelli, measuring the 
pressure of the atmosphere, had found it equal to a 
column of water of the same base, and thirty-two feet 
in height, or to one of quicksilver of twenty-eight 
inches. The experiments of Pascal confirmed the 
to see little Blaise kneeling on the floor, and, with a piece | others, because they established the fact, that the 
of charcoal in his hand, busily occupied in drawing | column of mercury becomes low in the same _—— 
that the one of air diminishes in height. was the 
first who proved clearly, in a ‘ Treatise on the Weight 
and Density of the Air,’ that the effects—until then attri- 
buted to nature’s abhorring a vacuum—are derived from 
the weight of the atmospheric air: and reversing this 
tae of tho thelante, he 
| principle thenceforth incontestable, that the mass of 
| this fluid has a limited and determinable weight; that 
| it weighs more at one time than at another, as in thick 
| fogs ; in certain places than in others, as in valleys and 
| ing in water weigh precisely as much as the liquid they 
displace ; because the water touching them from be- 
neath, and not from above, serves only to raise them. 
Having established these preliminary facts, he published 
the present day, when immense progress 
made both in physics and geometry, the writings of 
Pascal on these subjects are not of much practical 
—' but when we reflect that from them we derive 
our first knowledge, we shall always regard them with 
the respect due to monuments of a genius, which has 
left its immortal impress on even the most trifling 
details. 
interruptions caused by frequent attacks of illness, he ||, 
conceived and partly executed a comprehensive work 
on Christianity, its nature and evidences. This he 
did not live to complete; but some of its detached 
problem. It was required to determine the curve line de- up a _ a 
scribed in the air by a nail attached to the circumference ty. About this period of his 
of a carriage-wheel revolving and progressing at an ordi- Provincial a have 
Es by competent judges as most 
in dispute between the Jansenists, 
science, attended the solution of this probiem. gen Pascal espoused, and the company of 
| will suffice to state that, after having baffled the efforts of We find in them the pointed wit and dramatic 
| ‘all the great men of the day, it was solved by Pascal, 
a bed of 
sickness. More than this: he defied the mathema- 
ticians of Europe to resolve in detail the difficulties of | he [IIIs 
‘the problem, offering four hundred francs (equal totwo| Pascal in his thirtieth year already exhibited the . 
thousand in the present day) to him who should succeed. pagar dg eye sprne a He was an old man at 
wi from moment place ysical and mental powers are most developed. 
rank of science. Bat his health had sustained a severe éhock from his | 
_ Torricelli, an eminent Italian mathematician, taught | intense application to study, no less than from the ever- | 
|| Sy Galileo that air is a ponderable fluid, tried several | stirring activity of his genius. He had bem for many |} P 
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only surviving and fondl 
Perier, who with her husband 
the country, frequently visited him, and 
undone that affection could suggest to su’ 
him. One morning in the month of 
accompanied him in his accustomed drive. The day 
was lovely, and Pascal’s enfeebled frame seemed to re- 
ceive strength from the balmy air, while he conversed 


g an Englishman, 
“Why do you want to kill me?” “ What!” the other 
answers, “ don’t you live at the other side of the water? 
My friend, if you lived on this side, I should be an as- 
sassin, and it would be most unjust to kill you; but as 
you live at the other side, I’m a brave fellow, and feel 
quite justified in taking your life.” Persons of 
and little minds,’ he 


not require the sound 

thought; the winding of a pulley, or the shutting 
of a door, is sufficient. Don’t be astonished that the 
her reasons badly now; a fly is buzzing about 


Perier, ‘ your relinquishing the 
you had entered on, and changing so completely your 
course of thought.’ a) 


the study of man, I saw that these abstract sciences are 
not fitted for him, and that I wandered farther from 
my path in diving into them, than did others in avoiding 
them ; and I forgave them their ignorance. I believed 
that I should find companions, at least in the study 
of man, because it is the knowledge which best befits 
I was deceived: there are ye® fewer who study 
than geometry.’ 
While thus speakin: 


may easily imagine what effect this sudden fright and 
have uced in the weakened 

i e fell into a fit, from which 
he was with great difficulty recovered. A severe illness 
followed, the effects of which he never got quite over. 
Yet the gentle and fervent charity of his nature shone 
forth all the more brilliantly for his i 
He gave alms to an extent which 


quietly replied, ‘I have often remarked, that however 
poor a man may be when dying, he always leaves some- 
thing behind him.’ 

He denied himself the comforts, and even the neces- 
saries of life, in order to minister more abundantly to 
the wants of the poor. He always preserved the utmost 
purity of mind and manners; and he would never suffer 
the of the table to be extolled in his presence, 
remarking, that food was simply intended to satisfy the 
appetite and nourish the body, not to pamper the senses, 

unfortunate ever found in him a brother. One 
day, as he was returning from the church of St Sulpice, 


he was accosted by a young and beautiful peasant girl. 
* Oh, sir,’ she ‘for the love of God give me a few 
sous 


into her history. ‘ My father,’ she said, 
and lived some from the city. A short time 
since he fell from some scaffolding, and was killed on 


he 
the spot, leaving my mother and me alone and friend 
less in the world. We managed for a time to support 
ourselves, till my mother’s health failed; and after 


great | struggling in vain against her illness, she this morning 


entered the hospital, where, though I can visit her, I 
am not permitted to live, so that, to avoid starvation, 


said Pascal, ‘ yours is a hard lot; I 

will try what can be done for P 
He immediately conducted her to the house of a ve- 
nerable ecclesiastic, to whom, without making himself 
known, he gave a sum of money sufficient for her food 
and clothing, promising to send next day a charitable 
take of This was Madame Perier, 


ings, and took care of the grateful young girl until a 

situation was provided for her. Who can 
describe the feelings of the poor sick mother when she 
heard of the kindness that had been shown her daughter! 
She longed to bless her benefactor, her guardian angel, 
who had saved her child from misery, perhaps from 
ruin. Yet Pascal would not suffer his name to be dis- 


* Did good by stealth, and blushed to find it fame.” 


Notwithstanding his habitual gravity, he had a fund of 
natural wit, keen penetration into character ; and 
liness of his temperament forbade it. He one day re- 

ked, ‘ The authors who are incessantly announcing 
history, my commentary, would they not 


our book, our commentary, our ? 
their 


fi 
Fs 


i 
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be out of place to cite a remark of Pascal's, 
to the strange political revolutions of Europe, 
casting down of heads, which took 
his day. He says, ‘Who would ever have 
pposed that an individual ing the friendship 

the king of England, the of Poland, and the 
weden, might be left Sestitute in the world, 


We will now set down, somewhat at random, a few of 
remarks breathing a spirit of true philosophy. 

There is nothing more common than good things; 
is to discern them; and it is certain they - 
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° years under the care of medical men. Perceiving that «it 
the cure of their patient could not be effected so long a 
as he persisted in the indulgence of his a 8: 
studious habits, the physicians advised him to as ‘| 
much exercise as possible, which would at once strengthen 14 
his enfeebled frame and divert him from his mental ‘| it 
fatigue. In pursuance of this advice, Pascal used to b 
go out in a carriage every day to the bridge of Neuilli. h 

v 
t 
t 
Pascal stopped, touched at the danger to which her 
with ease and pleasure. He spoke of the folly of national | youth and beauty would expose her, if suffered to wander I 
antipathies, and the sin of war. ‘ Fancy,’ he said, ‘a | unprotected through the streets of Paris. He inquired i 
1 
| 
‘ 
to the same accidents and annoyances; but the latter 
are on the circumference of the wheel, and the former oT Cee 
near the centre, and thus are they less agitated by the ; 
same movements. Yet even in his loftiest state, what 
is man, fettered as he is by a frail body! The mind of | 
the greatest man in the world is not so independent as | 
to remain undisturbed by the noise around him. It 
who entered warmly into her brother's benevolent feel- 
is ears; that’s enough to render him incapable of deep 
reflection. If you want him to discover truth, drive 
away the insect which ae his reason in check, and 
troubles the powerful intelligence that governs cities 
and kingdoms. Yet is the study of the human mind, in 
all its greatness and littleness, the noblest of pursuits.’ 

‘I have often regretted, dear brother,’ said Madame | closed, and it was not till after his death that he was 
might it be said he 

‘Dear sister,’ said Pascal, ‘I had passed much time eee 

. in the study of abstract sciences; but it disheartened 
me to find-how few persons there were with whom I 4 
could hold communion about them. When I commenced 
. horses taking fright, and refusing all control, plunged 
headlong into the river Seine. Fortunately, however, —commonplace peo 
the strong concussion broke their harness, and the car- gS difference between 
riage remained on the border of the precipice, while the 
horses were hurled below. By this means the life of , 
Pascal was saved from instantaneous destruction ; but 
his health received, nevertheless, a severe shock. One 
8 
This refers to three revolutions which had occurred 
in Europe nearly at the same time. 
speedily bring him to poverty. Pascal smiled, and | | | 
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are all natural, and within our reach. Yet it is univer- 
sally the case that we do not know how to distinguish 
ro It is not among strange and extraordinary things 
that we are to look for excellence. In rising to attain 
it, we but leave it behind us. We must stoop. The 
best books are those which each reader thinks he could 
have written himself. Nature, which is alone good, is 
common and familiar to all.’ 

‘Curiosity is often but vani em Most frequently we 
wish for knowledge, only in order to speak of it. We 
would not undertake a long sea voyage, if we were never 
to talk about it; and for the simple pleasure of seeing, 
ith any one about our 

trav 

* A horse does not seek to be admired by his compa- 
nion. We see indeed a sort of emulation between them 
in the race, but it is not followed up; for when in the 
stable, the most clumsy and worst-made horse will not 
It is not so with men: they 

mad® the means of their superiority over 
others.’ 

‘ The virtue of a man ought not to be measured by 
one or two unusual efforts, but by his habitual course 


perfections, to show that she is the 
image of God; and defects, to show that she is only his 
image.’ 


Many of his most valuable remarks have been lost, 
from his neglecting to write them down; intrusting 
them to his memory, which was indeed so great, that he 
was never known to forget anything which he had once 
imprinted on his mind. 

The enemies of Pascal thought to diminish his glory 
by suppressing his eulogium in the ‘ Lives of Illustrious 
Men,’ by Perrault; but this only served to enhance it 
the more, for every one applied to them the words of 
Tacitus—‘ Cassius and Brutus shone more brightly be- 

cause their images were not seen.’ 

The life of Blaise Pascal drew near its termination. 
A fatal disease was preying upon him, brought on by the 
intense working of a mighty soul, enshrined in a feeble 
body—‘ Its shell the spirit wore.’ A deep shade of 
gloom and despondency, arising from physical causes, 
often clouded his mind. But his sufferings were soothed 
by the fond attentions of his sister. She brought her 
family to Paris, and having taken a house near his, de- 
voted herself to him with anxious affection. One day, 
while still able to walk out, he was accosted in the street 
by a wretched-looking man holding a little boy by the 
hand. His countenance showed marks of suffering, and 
his tale was a sad one. He had been a journeyman 
shoemaker, and lived happily with his wife and little 
ones, inhabiting a small house in the outskirts of Paris. 
A fire broke out one night; his little dwelling, with all 
that it contained, was consumed. He and his family 
escaped with their lives ; but, from 
anxiety, his wife and two children fell victims to fever; 
and he, only just recovered from the same disease, 
forced, with his remaining child, to beg a morsel 
bread. Pascal’s heart was touched by his tale, and, not | 


should be able to procure work. Some days 
and Pascal became rapidly worse: he could with 
culty leave his room, and was Ste 
accustomed walks. 
indispensable to his comfort: every day she passed in 
his chamber, ministering to his wants, and learning holy 
lessons of patience and resignation, Sines ies love 
to God, and submission to His holy The poor shoe- 
maker also tried, by every means in his power, to serve 
his benefactor; and the pleasant laugh and winni 
dearly loved children. 
an old female servant, who had lived in his 


exposure to cold and | and 


morning she entered his room before the hour when 
Madame Perier generally came, and withdrawing the 
curtains, she gazed sorrowfully on the wasted form and 
hectic cheek of her beloved master. 

* How do you feel to-day, sir?’ 

* Not well, Cecile; I passed a nae Nt Ut 

The old woman proceeded to pont ne A room, and 
her master said—‘ Where is little George, Cecile? I 
have not heard his voice this morning.’ 

* Oh, sir, I wanted to tell you about him, and still, 
seeing you so poorly, I did not know how todo it; for 
I’m afraid it will flurry you so.’ 
eane speak, ! What has happened the 

‘Oh nothing, sir; but all yesterday he was 
dull and arn and would not eat : his father wa pene. 
him all night, and early this morning brought the doctor 
to see him, and he says the child has got the small-pox ; 
and when I asked him if he could not be removed to 
another house, he said it would risk the boy’s life to do 
so. However, I’m sure I don’t know what we're to do; 
for we could not endanger Madame Perier and her dar- 
ling children for the sake of a beggar’s brat.’ 

Pascal thought for a moment. ‘ No, Cecile,’ he said, 


Madame oon came, and the arrangement was 
made according to his wishes. After providing am 
for the comfort of the sick boy and his father’ he 
his quiet house and airy apartment, never to return 
thither again. With much pain, and s greatly 
from exhaustion, he was borne to his sister’s house. 
There, on the 19th of August 1662, at the age of thirty- 
nine years, the gentle and holy spirit of Blaise Pascal 
returned to Him who gave it, leaving to the world a 
name which will live as the re tative of splendid 
talents, united to self-denying volence and ardent 
piety. 


AN ECCENTRIC LADY OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


Tue Literary Gazette gives a memoir of a extraordi- 
nary person, whom we do not remember to have before 
seen noticed in Jane Luson, died at her 


admitted at stated times, she saw no company, but s 
, and partly in attending to the wants of a 
old in her service, sat in the same room with her, 
dress her as your 
tins Her house was ished in” an antique style, 
fall of old china. Although nominally a mem 
it to be not deficient 
in religious feelings, it was part of her eccentricity never 


evenings, this quaint specimen of a former age ‘ was 
was with the 
est reluctance that she tted even her most int: 
friend to the brilliant apartment. The fact is, that all this 
was done in order to assist imagination and memory in re- 
calling those times which she loved chiefly to contemplate, 
with all the votaries of rank- and fashion around her, 
Action was not wanting to suit the aS the drama 
thus For a while she would 


in her chair, and then a conversation, answering 
given, to persons once of the first emi- 


George be removed. I will go to my sister’s: I know 
her rooms are all occupied, but I am sure she will spare 
a small one, | for me the short time 
vossession of a large fortune, upon which she afterwards 
; Fived in a liberal, but highly eccentric manner. It appears : 
Satisned WIth relieving 18 lmmediate Wants, he too 
him to his own house, and desired him to make it his 
; home until his health should be re-established, and he 
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the good or evil they had done while living ; and as the, 
belonged to another generation, the present never 
that one still existed who had been —— 
All the famous toasts and beauties of the past re 
likewise summoned round her, many, nay most, 
and whose celebrity were forgotten by all but her. 
tnd wes eae had been famous in their day amongst these, 
were 


Faleonberg, the which thet lode 
walked at the coronation of James II. Mrs Luson ‘ had 


between rejoicing, when the articles of peace 


yoht she would sometimes up 


ir of stays: her favourite 

sd and padded so often, that they w 
jf three inches a and actually weighed more than 
Over , in the afternoon, she would 


), she would give orders respecting 
dress ; and, sitting up in her 
bed, she would put it on, dress her hair, and ordering the 
brought, admire herself for hours in that situa- 
Her head-gear was in the same s' — of antiquity as 
her other habiliments ; it was a tete (such as had once been 
fashionable, and which’ me} wad laid aside) formed of dark 
hair, and nearl she it regularly 
powdered, and have mdr y he it became her 
admirably. She had the greatest antipathy to soap and 
water, never washing herself, but using a cosmetic, the 
of her mother, from whom she learned to pre- 
pare it, and which was com of the finest mutton 
Pict clarified, with the addition of some emollients and 
perfumes, the particulars of which were her own secret. 
As the colour of her cheek decayed, she sought ged 
its faded bloom with a more injurious com qengeeiien, ses 

an immoderate quantity of paint, —_— ioe her 

eomplexion entirely, left her at 
from the placid dignity 

le beauty.” 


commonly rose at two o'clock in the morning. 
vant, “I have been a very idle girl this morning.” Large fires 
were generally day and night the 
year ; and some of ancient stoves were so large, that 

after she rose, she had her breakfast of tea; and between it 
and dinner-time she would have four or five other break- 
fasts moderately of each, and drinking 
~— the whole course of her long 


of dishes, one of which was sausages and boiled 
tarnips. On the 30th of January she always adhered to 
Mr Luson’s political custom of having a calf's head, in ridi- 
cule of the royal decapitation : in her case, however, it was 
nothing more than a cherished memorial of the habits of 
her deceased husband. She was undoubtedly the last who 
practised this long popular custom. She had also other 
pasta se and in the course of her 

it of her house alter- 


viewed with has been known to 
boast that they once exceeded in number the days of the 
years ; but var oe regularly once a month, or oftener, 
taken out of the y coffers in which she kept 


was one of those rare and marvellous persons who 
never have a day’s bad health, and whether as a cause or 
effect thereof, it is equally remarkable that she never took 
medicine nor req’ a doctor. She at last died gently, and 
without pain, from mere decay of nature. 

[While referring to the Literary Gazette for the complete 
paper on Mrs Luson, we have much pleasure in adverting to 
the promising change which this publication has under- 
gone at the beginning of the present year—being now one- 
half larger at one-half the price. This is a right concession 
to the spirit of the time ; and we earnestly trust it will be 
suecessful to the end contemplated by the proprietors. ] 


SILICIFIED FOREST IN THE DESERT. 


Dr Buist, of Bombay, lately laid before the Li y and 
Philosophical Association of St Andrews an account of that 
extraordinary and little known wonder, the petrified forest 
near Cairo. Proceeding from that city in a south-east 
direction, the traveller passes for five miles ‘ along an arid 
valley, through which a river torrent appeared to have 
skirted on both sides by low, brown, rocky ridges. 
He then turns suddenly off to the right, and beyond the 
first range of sand-hills, finds, spreading far as the e - 
reach, a vast e of rolling hillocks, covered wit’ 
strate trees. At first sight, t wear exactly the 
of rotten wood dug out from a Scottish or Trish peat- 
The colour and the amount of decay seem the same. They 
are | = all positions and directions on the surface of 
the ng sand—some forty or fifty feet in length, and 
one or we ny es in thickness ; not continuous or entire, but 
in a line ' broken across, left i in their places like sawn trunks. 
On t them, instead of proving mouldering and de- 
eayed, they turn out to be hard, and sharp as flints. They 
ring like cast-iron, strike fire with steel, and scratch glass. 
The sap-vessels and medullary Pip ts the very bark and 
marks of worms and insects, and even the spiral vessels, 
remain entire; the minutest fibres of the vegetable struc- 
ture are discernible by the microscope. By what chemical 
n- has this transformation been brought around ? 
ere you have the carbon—the most indestructible matter 
known to us—entirely withdrawn, and substituted in its 
place a mass of silica, a matter insoluble by any ordinary 
agent, and at any common heat. Yet so taunquilty has the 
exchange been accomplished, that not one atom has been 
disturbed ; the finest tissues remain entire—the most deli- 
cate arrangements uninterfered with. The limits of the 
petrified forest are unknown ; it probably extends over an 
area of many hundreds, perhaps thousands of miles. It 
has never been described with any care ; and, extrao 
as it is, has excited very little attention. The trees are 
scattered loosely and at intervals over the desert all the 
way from Cairo to Suez, a distance of eighty-six miles. No 
ony of their silicification or a) rance where they are 
found has ever been attempted. trees seemed to have 
been ed as they lay ; they looked “ like a forest felled 
by mi further mystery was this: they lay 
on the surface of bare drift sand and gravel, and reposing 
on limestone rocks of the most recent tertiary formation— 
the texture and colour of the imbedded oyster-shells were 
fresh sod pave as if not six from the sea.’ 
wit paper, uist presented specimens of the 
silicified wood—roots, knots, and branches, from three 
a to three feet in length. Some were exhibited sliced 
and transparent, showing the sa) vessels and medullary 
rays; some cut into bracelet h It appears 
hens deo and in Seinde, 
resting on the same (tertiary) formation, on the coast of 
Coromandel, i in all parts of Australia, in Antigua, in Ireland, 
and in numberless places up and down the world. 

Dr Buist, on the same occasion, adverted to the num- 
mulite limestone formation, which extends t h a large 
portion of Northern Africa and Southern Asia, including 
Arabia. ‘In the desert,’ he said, ‘ it has the ay ce of 
having been perforated everywhere by the pholades, or some 
other variety of marine borers. That this was no 
theory, was proved by a i struck off the rock at 
the ¢ 1 of Grand Cairo, where the borings were 
tected by an infiltration of siliceous matter, 
when this was cleared pre exactly the appearance of the 
recent perforations of the pholades on our shores. The 


ig 


— 
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nence in the political and fashionable world, but who had 
been long dead, and their names recorded in history for 
| 
Mrs Luson was fond of dress, and possessed a large col- . 
lection of Bid - One of her favourite dresses had 
also those which Cromwell’s daughters wore on a day of ee ‘ 
were signed 
1655-6. One 
Added to 1 
all these, were the costly and splendid specimens that com- 1 
prised her own particular wardrobe ; these she often re- ‘ 
‘ 
i 
‘ 
her servant to give directions about the alteration in a gown, | ; 
put on a single gown; but im the mornmg she sometimes | 
wore three or four gowns at once. When indisposed (which | 1 
‘ 
For the last seven or eight years of her life, this venerable } : 
| 
wards declared that had she uy drank it for one week | 
together, it would have occasioned her death. As regarded | 
more substantial fare, she had a most extraordinary choice | 
bars, 60 fearful was she of being attacked by thieves—an | 
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whole desert is manifestly one of the most recent of our 
upheavals, The cliffs, eminences, and mountains the 
Arabian shore present the of very recent e! 

tion—the flat or sloping sea- h, sands, &c. having risen 
along with the prominences, at the base of which it was 


deposited at the depths of the sea. These sweeping ex-- 


panses of flat sea-sand, where there is little or no discern- 
ible tide, and no loose material to furnish drift, strike the 
—, at once as ascribable only to submarine eleva- 

Near Suez, the gravel is full of shells identical with 
those now existing in the Red Sea.’ 


PLEASANTRIES. 


A QUIZ UPON YOUNG IRELAND. 


* Returned from Salisbury?’ cried Moore to Mac Morris, as 
the latter stalked into Mr chambers on the third day 
after the dinner party in Bryanstone Square, every detail of his 
dress exhibiting a true Jacobinical contempt for order. ‘ This 
moment returned,’ answered Mac Morris, shaking the Saxon dust 
from his Celtic curls. ‘Seen Stonehenge?’ asked Moore at ran- 
dom. ‘I went down for that purpose.’ ‘Oh !—a sudden paroxysm 
of antiquarian curiosity ?—Curius incomptis capillis. The pun is 
irresistible, seeing the disorganised state of your tresses. But 
Stonehenge, I believe, is interesting?’ ‘ Intensely!" ‘1am happy 
that at length you have found something English to admire.’ 
* Stonehenge is not English,’ said Mac Morris drily, arranging his 
hair as he spoke in a triangular fragment of looking-glass, which 
had the advantage over a common mirror of possessing the pro- 
perty of refracting light in as high a degree as the power of refiect- 
ing it. ‘ Stonehenge not English !’ repeated Moor. ‘ What do you 
mean?’ ‘It is ours!’ said Mac Morris, in his covilest way of ad- 
vancing the most daring propositions. ‘ Ours! I don’t understand 
you—the work of Irish Druids, I suppose?’ ‘ Not at all. Ours, I 
mean, as the Round Towers are ours—as St Patrick’s purgatory is 
ours—as much as the Hill of Howth or the Rock of Cashel is ours.’ 
Dominick looked at his Celtic friend with a twinkling eye anda 
gentle biting of his under lip; as men look at their companions 
mounting their hobbies or hippogrifs. T continued— 
*You know, Moore, I am of ridicule: it is the test of 
truth.’ ‘From which you infer, I ,’ answered Moore, 
*that the more a proposition is ridiculous, the more it should 
command my respectfu! ? But tell me your tale of Stone- 
henge—I shall listen with becoming gravity.’ ‘ There is nothing 
new in the tale of Stonehenge; you will find it in Campion’s His- 
torie, and more in detail in Dr Haumer’s Chronicle. Aurelius 
Ambrosius, king of Britain, at the head of a gang of English ad- 
venturers, stole the monument from the Curragh of Kildare, and 
pitched it in Salisbury Plain.’ ‘They were lusty robbers. What 
was the king of Leinster about? Why did not the Lagenians 
defend their monuments?’ ‘ The English were aided by enchant- 
ment; the expedition was advised by Merlin, the famous wizard.’ 


could not even keep our Stonehenge. The stones are enormous, are 
they not?’ ‘ They are.’ ‘ Really, Mac Morris, I should think that 
the less we say about the loss of Stonehenge the better for our repu- 
if true, only prove what thews and sinews King Ambrosius 
had, and what poltroons our countrymen were at the period of the 
great larceny in question—far greater than that of the church bells 
of Notre Dame by Gargantua the Great. You must have felt mor- 
tified and ashamed as you surveyed the huge memorials of our 

ity?’ ‘ True! I felt as I feel when I contemplate 


—and I say, too, that Stonehenge can be and shall be retaken.’ 
enge retaken! What if the Saxons defend their spoil 
better than the Irish defended their property? Do you depend 
* *On the magic of youth and determination.’ ‘ But 
you ur demand?’ ‘It shall be my first in 
the Hall of Clamour.’ ‘ And a pas de geant it will be: you be 
as great a wizard as Merlin himself. How fortunate 
that O’Connell never thought of the Stonehenge question ! He fan- 
cies that he has left no stone unturned, and he has left the 
of all for you—the stones of Salisbury Plain.’ ‘If the thought 
occurred to 


A FINE OLD ENGLISH YEOMAN. 


Old Richard Gubbins lived in the west » and very much 
belies the opinion of a learned sergeant, that further you go 
west, the more you are persuaded that wise men come from 


sort of arm-chair. Last fall I called on Richard ; and, after talk- 
ing to him of the hardness of the times, and the distress of the 
farmers and other classes, I complained to him that we had never 
met on the road lately. Richard drew rather a heavy respiration, 
and said, ‘ The road, sir? It was a very pleasant thing, but there's 
no coaching to Bath now; and I cannot stand a private convey- 
aneé, nor anything of that sort, not being a very rich man.’ I said 
it was true there were no hes, and d te suggest the 
railway. I told him that not only might he get to Bath, but that, 
by leaving in the morning, he would be up there in time to have 
dinner with his danghter, instead of being seven hours on the road. 
That moment I saw I had suggested an unfortunate topic. ‘Sir,’ 
said he, ‘do you suppose that, after having lived like an honest 
man for seventy-five years, and after been upon the coach 
so often, I would submit to be drawn behind a smoke-box?’ He 
asked also what sort of company I had kept, to talk of such a 
subject in his house; and concluded by saying—* Remember, 


there is no politics here; it isthe rule of the house. Suggestions 
railways may do very well for manufacturers and 
for Richard Gubbins, nor any of his kin.’—Speech 
of Mr Bickham Escott, at Tawnton. 


evening a country storekeeper, in the state, 

was about closing his doors for the night ; and while standing in the 

snow outside, putting up his window-shutters, he saw though the 
lo’ 


eeper, 

him, slapping his hands over his shoulders, and stamping the snow 
off his shoes. Seth had his hand upon the door, and his hat upon 
his head, and the roll of new butter in his hat, anxious to make 
his exit as soon as possible. ‘I say, Seth, sit down: I reckon now, 
on such a night, a little something warm wouldn't hurt a fellow. 
Come, sit down.’ Seth felt very uncertain ; he had the butter, and 
was exceedingly anxious to be off, but the temptation of ‘ some- 
thing warm’ sadly interfered with his resolution to go. This hesi- 
tation, however, was soon settled by the rightful owner of the butter 
taking Seth by the shoulders and planting him upon a seat close to 
the stove, where he was in such a manner cornered in Kd barrels 
and boxes, that while the country grocer sat before him, there was 
no possibility of his getting out ; and right inthis place sure enough 
the storekeeper sat down. ‘Seth, we'll have a little warm Santa 
Cruz,’ said the Green Mountain grocer, as he opened the stove door, 
and stuffed in as many sticks as the space would admit. ‘ Without 
it you'd freeze home such a night as this.’ Seth already felt 
the butter settling closer to his hair, and jumped up, declar- 
ing he must go. ‘ Not till you have something warm, Seth. Come. 
T've got a story to tell you ; sit down now ;’ and Seth was again 
into his seat by his cunning tormentor. ‘Oh, it’s confounded 
here,’ said the thief, again attempting to rise. *Sit down; don't 
be in such a plaguy hurry,’ retorted the grocer, pushing him back 
into the chair. ‘ But I've got the cows to fodder, and some wood to 
split, and I must be agoing,’ continued the persecuted chap. ‘ But 
you mustn't tear yourself away in this manner. Sit down; let the 
cows take care of themselves, and keep yourself cool: you appear 
to be fidgetty,’ said the roguish grocer with a wicked leer. The 
next thing was the production of two smoking glasses of hot rum- 
toddy, the very sight of which, in Seth’s present situation, would 
have made the hair stand erect on his head, had it not been well 
oiled and kept down by the butter. ‘Seth, I'll give you a toast 
now, and you can butter it yourself,’ said the grocer; yet with an 
air of such consummate simplicity, that poor Seth still believed 
himself unsuspected. ‘ Seth, here’s a Christmas goose (it was about 
Christmas time)—here’s a Christmas goose well roasted and basted, 
eh? I tell you, Seth, it’s the greatest eating in creation. And, 
Seth, don’t you never use common cooking butter to baste with ? 
Fresh pound butter, just the same as you see on that shelf yonder, 


eold night this!’ eaid the grocer. ‘ Why, Seth, you seem warm. 
"t you take your hat off? Here, let me put your hat 
away.’ ‘ No,’ exclaimed poor Seth at last, with a spasmodic effort 


* No, I must go; let me out. I ain't well; let mego.’ A 


Z 


|. 
MELTING MOMENTS. - 
butter from the shelf, and hastily conceal it in his hat. ‘Stay, 
*No wonder they stole our parliament, Mac Morris, when we | 
the Union.’ ‘ Yes, but you say the Union can be repealed?’ ‘ Ay! 
% is the only proper thing in nature to baste a goose with. Come, 
take your butter; I mean, Seth, eT toddy.’ Poor Seth now 
’ began to smoke as well as to melt, his mouth was as hermeti- } 
cally sealed up as though he had been born dumb. Streak after 
‘ streak of the butter came pouring from under his hat, and his ? 
handkerchief was already soaked with the overflow. ‘ Dreadful 
| 
to get his tongue loose, and clapping both hands upon his hat— i 
cataract 
the rate of a stone in a century. Young Ireland repudiates the was NOW 7 ; H 
- pouring down the fellow’s face, soaking his clothes, and } 
base principle.’—The Falcon Family. sliding down his body into his very boots, so that he was literally i 
in a perfect bath of oil. en gues Sat, St if you will go,’ ! 
a safd the humorous Vermonter ; ing, as Beth got into the road, 4 
* Neighbour, I reckon the fun I have out of is worth nine- | 
Orleans Picayenne. 
east. Some years ago he married his only daughter to a rich 
tradesman, living in Milsom Street, Bath, to which city he fre- PLEASURES OF RAILWAY TRAVRLLING. _ 
quently went; and happening once to meet each other on the | Let us fancy aman timid, and unused to locomotion, who has ] 
coach, we went together, and were much pleased with the journey. | perhaps been diverting his morning with newspaper accounts of H 
Richard was particularly pleased with black horses, with their | railway accidents, arriving in the evening at the great terminus at 
dated we tae and frequently expressed his conviction that the | Euston Square, bound on a nocturnal trip to Birmingham or Liver- 1 
' old four-wheel was the best possible conveyance that could or ever | pool. Passing under an éntrance as colossal and imposing as an i 
would be had. I remember how he admired the pulling-up at | Egyptian temple, he is hurried through the darkness to a spot ! 
ae which almost realises the description of the hall of Eblis. Long | 
| with his knees on each side of me, forming a not very comfortable | colonnades of iron pillars support an fron roof, the intricate tracery i | 


» 
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lamps bewilder his suddenly-expanded vision. Passengers more 

secured the voyage than bined Knock bis about in thir 
anxtfety to secure their own places. Anon, porters pushing h 

trucks come rattling down, and it requires all his activity to attend 
to the polite ‘ Make way, if you please, sir,’ which attacks him on 
When sufliciently acquainted with the place to find 


like fiery dragons, prowl about—growling, blowing, panting, vomit- 
ing smoke and flame, and looking as if they had the will and the 
passengers and all. Suddenly the bell rings, and our timid friend 
rushes to his carriage, thinking all the while of Mr Huskisson’s 


the sex ly 
arranging their nightcaps. He has selected the middle carriage for 
safety, and now, if possible, he secures the middle seat in that. If 
he has a fat fellow-passenger on each side, and another in front, he 
feels somewhat reassured, and commences some ingenious mental 
calculations as to what extent his fat lateral friends may act as 
cushions should the train go off the rails, or in how far the elasti- 
city of his portly vis-a-vis stomach might constitute it an effectual 
* buffer’ for his head in the awful event of a collision. Another 
bell rings, and away they go at a pace which would leave the wild 
huntsman ‘ nowhere ;’ and our timid traveller clings to his seat as 
comfortable as if perched on a cask of gunpowder with a lighted 


in his hurry te poke his head out of the window. 
repeated louder and shriller, and his fears throw off all restraint. 
He shakes the arm of one of the sleepers, wonders how he can 
sleep under such circumstances, and repeats his ‘ What's that ?’ in 
eager and fear-impressed accents. The old com- 


6 ‘, or ‘ Watford,’ or ‘ Wolverton,’ and composes himself 


, and 
unrecognisable greatcoats, and at last finds his own seat, just as 
the leviathan begins slowly to move away from the station. Then 
comes the dark tunnel with all its horrors, The merry rumble of 
the train in the open air is changed for a sullen subterranean roar ; 
the timid traveller looks out, and sees close to his face a slimy brick 
wall, while his memory reverts to the catacombs of Paris, and the 
skeleton which was found sitting bolt upright in the main sewer of 
Fleet Street. He wonders how he should feel if the whole superin- 
eumbent mabs of earth were suddenly to settle down upon him 
and his fellow-passengers ; and when he again emerges into u 
air, he feels as if he had just escaped a most dreadful peril. "his 
fellow-travellers, who have by this time slept enough, Hf srirol up, 
and beginning to find out their man, are most obliging in providing 
pabulum for his terrors. One describes a ‘smash’ in which he was 
himself nearly killed ; while another innocently says that they are 
just then ing a most dangerous curve or steep embank- 
ment. Thus the timid traveller is kept continually on the tenter- 
hooks as he drives through tunnels, or flies over embankments or 
viaducts, until at last he arrives, sound in body, but much dis- 


STEADINESS OF MEAN TEMPERATURE, 


The climate of the same place, notwithstanding perpetual 
and apparently irregular changes, possesses : 
steadiness ; as, for instance, the mean annual temperature 
of London is about 504 degrees. In the year 1788, bag 
cold was so unusually severe, that the Thames was 
able on the ice, and yet the mean tem Sep olidnel vase 
pa we ; within a small fraction of a degree of the the 

1796, when, it is said, the greatest cold ever 
observed in London occurred, the mean annual tem 
ture was 50°] degrees. In the severe winter of 1813- a 
when the Thames and other large rivers of E 

ears was 49 little more than one degree 
Chee the standard. Se when the sum- 
mer was so hot that the tem in London was as 


Sf the two 


IMITATIONS OF THE OLD POETS, 
NO. I. 


THE CROPPED FLOWER. 


Go, lovely flower! 
Tell her who fills my every thought, 
That from the hour 
When first across my path was brought 
That gentle form, 
My — no other idol songht 
From night till morn. 


Go quickly, go, 

And let thy modest blushes speak ; 
Though now you blow, 

Too soon thou'’rt doomed by winter bleak 
To fade and — 

Thus v: all hope would make 
Me love and cherish. 


So doth her smile send forth a ray 
To cheer me yet. 


But go, fair flower! 

No longer by the winding lee, 
In mossy bower, 

At early dawn thy god thou'lt see; 
He’s set for ever, 

As is my deity to me, 
To rise, oh never! 
Then droop and fade ; 

Thy god still shines as warm and bright 
O’er lawn and mead ; 

And other flowers shall woo his light 
In sunny hour, 


MATERNAL TUITION. 
No man can sympathise with a child’s feelings so trul 


rs so intimately, as woman ; he is deficient in the rete 


which in her overflows: from her heart she pours out 
nourishment to the infant mind, which man’s intellect in 
vain attempts to supply. No education, from which the 
mother virtually or actually is excluded, can suffice and 
satisfy ; no education can be normal in which woman has 
no part; for without her, though the understanding may be 
brought out, the will which yields not to hard and harsh 
motives, but to soft and inviting taneities—which does 
not and cannot respond to mere intellectual teaching, but 
answers only to sympathetic persuasions—must remain 
comparatively dormant. Christian morals taught by fe- 
male lips cease to be syllogistic disputations, and become 
at once P iiving principles, receiving illustration not only in 
the pictures of fancy, and the moving shapes of strong ima- 
gination, but in the affectionate reality, true loving-kind- 
—_ oa will and wellbeing, which live in woman.— 
's Essay on Edweation. 
VALUE OF CONVERSATION. 

Conversation is the most delightful method of gaining 

compa a living volume ing its own pages ? 

What on intellectual treat it is to talk with one ‘with 
whom conversing we forget all tims!’ It is worth much 
to read the lessons of a ———. but to hear him im- 
part them is worth muc It is agreeable to read 
the narration of a traveller, but far more so to hear him 
describe what he has seen. Besides, there is the oppor- 
tunity of asking questions, and skill in interrogation is one 
of the chief excellences of an apt converser. Bacon 
has truly said, ‘He that questioneth much shall learn 
much, and content much ; ‘Leo especially if he ly his 
a the skill of the person whom he asketh ; for 

he shall give them occasion to please themselves in speak- 
ing, and himself shal shall continually gather knowledge.” 

Lecture on 


Published by W. and R. Cuamnrns, High Street, Edinburgh (also 
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out an undistur spot for observation, he timidly glances ou! 
into the gloomy abyss which stretches away from the platform, and 
then his terrors will surely reach their climax. Great huge things, 
fate, and tumbles affrighted into a most commodious receptacle, - 
where he finds, to his surprise, gentle young ladies composed! ‘ 
‘ = 
And tell her too, , 
As morning's beam doth kiss away 
The tears of dew 
Which thou hast wept since yesterday, ; 
When thy god set— { 
cigar in his mouth. But a man can sleep even on the night before 
he is hanged. Our friend slumbers off, lulled by the placid, con- 
tented snoring of one of his compagnons de voyage, when suddenly a 
wild unearthly scream breaks upon his ear; he starts up, convul- 
sively exclaiming, ‘ What's that ?’ and narrowly escapes a cut nose 
mercial traveller, who can sleep anywhere—slowly rubs his eyes, 
gazes mechanically at the questioner, takes his guide-book out of 
niin word But none so true from morn till night 
again As thou, poor flower | 
. to sleep. t be the last-named place, our timid traveller has a ' fs 
: gleam of comfort. He is allowed five minutes on terra firma, and 
quickly descending from his prison, he rushes into the refreshment- | ——————_—"___—_———— 
room, where, to save time, the coffee is kept boiling hot for the | 
accommodation of mail and express train visitors. He has had 
hardly time to scald his lips with the first mouthful, when anot! ‘ 
bell rings, and he runs away to look for his carriage. Of course 
| 
| 
| 


